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Man is the measure of alli things— 


PROTAGORAS (B.C. 481-411) 


We live in an age of great organisations; can we also live in one of great individuals? 
To reconcile the technical achievement of modern society with the dignity of the men 
and women who compose it is the problem of our time. To reach a solution we must 
first be certain of the aim we set our mammoth communities and world-wide corpora- 
tions; when the last superlative has been uttered, the test must be the same—how 


far they contribute to the happiness, understanding and liberty of the ordinary man. 


The real measure of a modern industry is its power to preserve our human values 
while adding to our material heritage. Man is not just another factor in the 


productive chain—he is the reason for its existence. 
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YALTA AND UTOPIA 


HE unanswerable objection to the State Department’s 

publication of the Yalta papers has already been put by 

Sir Winston Churchill: it imposes on all future con- 
ferences the intolerable restraint implied in the knowledge that 
the most casual remarks made in the most secret councils may 
be published in an unagreed version at any time which suits the 
convenience of a political party in one of the participating coun- 
tries. There is absolutely no defence for adding in this way to 
the difficulties of conducting diplomacy in a democracy. It is 
irrelevant to argue that everything contained in these papers is 
already accessible in other places. Indeed, that argument merely 
serves to expose the fallacy and insincerity of the view that the 
cause of historical scholarship will benefit from these revela- 
tions. No respectable historian will form a final judgement on 
the strength of the five hundred pages put out by the State 
Department; they would have first to be checked against the 
British records and, ideally, against the Russian records as well, 
and, to be read in perspective, they would have to be supple- 
mented by a whole mass of preparatory material extending 
over years and not submitted to any process of editing. All these 
papers do is to provide partial confirmation of rumours which 
have not been seriously questioned. They are not an offering to 
Clio but to the Republican Party machine, and a paltry one at 
that. For if President Eisenhower stands again, he will be re- 
elected; and if he does not stand, the Democratic candidate wil! 
almost certainly win; the most, therefore, that can be hoped 
from this sacrifice of the cause of diplomacy is the return of a 
few more Republican senators. That the manceuvre was carried 
out with the aid of a ‘leak’ rather than by straightforward publ: 
cation makes the whole business all the more discreditabl 


* a ~ 


Sir Winston has now to decide whether to produce the Britis: 
version. He ought not to do so. He has himself come out pretty 
well, and it is unlikely that anything in our records will help % 
salve the reputation of President Roosevelt. To follow the 
American example would be merely to add to the list of bad 
precedents These written records. published at this time, are 
acts of political propaganda, no: merely inadequate to the task 
of forming historical judgements, but even positively decep- 
tive: a shorthand note cannot capture the tones in which Si 
Winston may have said that he didn't like the Poles, or even 
enable the reader to assess the precise degree of guilt attaching 
to President Roosevelt for his repulsive suggestion of a toast 
to the execution of 50,000 German officers. Certainly, such 
remarks read in a newspaper today make a different impact 
from that which they made at the time, and just as certainly 
they will make a different impact when read in the pages of a 





judicious historian twenty-five years hence. At the moment 
they are fit only as weapons in an election contest or as dan- 
gerous ammunition for the discussion of the principles of 
foreign policy. 

It is in this last respect that most immediate damage will 
be done by the publication of the papers. Mr. David Lawrence, 
in his syndicated column, has already set the tone: “Today,” he 
writes, ‘many of the ardent advocates of “peaceful co-existence” 
are talking the same language of surrender and appeasement 
as was heard at Yalta.’ (It will be refreshing if, in British 
politics, Yalta ‘succeeds to the place hitherto occupied by 
Munich in the vocabulary of cant.) Yet he fails, like most 
of the journalists who rejoice in the reputation conferred 
by always being able to state obvious truths which it is some- 
times prudent for statesmen to ignore, to draw the true moral 
from Yalta. 

* * * 

The true criticism of Yalta is not that it acknowledged 
the inevitable ascendancy of the Soviet Union in Eastern 
Europe, nor even that it accepted the principle of a divided 
Germany, which was inherent in the very fact that the Powers 
vhich were about to conquer Germany could not have agreed 
yn the details of a common administration for the whole of 
Germany. It is certainly not that it recognised that the peace 
must be written by those Powers which alone could have main- 
tained it (that principle is a mere commonplace of diplomacy 
which has dominated all previous peace conferences, including 
-he Paris Conference of 1919, in spite of the supreme impor- 
ance then attached to the rights of small nations). Above all, 
he defect of Yalta was not that it laid the foundations of the 
voting procedure in the Council of UNO, a procedure which 
igain merely reflects facts. 

The error committed at this conference, not only, or 
orimarily, by the statesmen who attended it but also by the 
neoples which they represented, and most notably by the press 
vhich represented those peoples, was the confusion of realism 
with perfection. It was indeed a scandal that the settlement 
»f Poland’s affairs should be presented as a triumph for the 
cause of self-determination, that the statesmen should have 
ient their authority to nonsense about establishing democratic 
regimes in the territories liberated by the Soviet Union, and 
that the illusion should have been fostered, as it was con- 
sistently fostered by respectable newspapers at the time, that 
a fundamental cleavage between East and West could only 
come about as a result of incompetence or wanton malice in 
the West. If the conventions of democracy did not require that 
concessions to necessity should always be paraded as triump'ss 
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for justice, these errors would not have been committed. As 
it is, the price for them has been handsomely paid in outraged 
disillusionment at the discovery that the Soviet Union is 
interested in power, a discovery which Sir Winston Churchill 
himself did not have to make but which explains more than 
any other single factor the instability of Western opinion about 
foreign policy since the war. A nation which accepts the 
Utopian assumption that it is only right to fight at the side of 
the righteous must end by convincing itself that its allies are 
righteous, only to react against that view when it is proved 
false in the extreme and uncritical manner now recommended 
by Mr. Lawrence. The lesson of Yalta is not that realism ts 
wrong in foreign policy, but that Utopianism in foreign policy 
is a fraud. 

Sir Winston Churchill’s greatest contribution in the last 
eighteen months has been to bring us gradually back to the 
tradition of an empirical foreign policy which makes it un- 
necessary for us to convince ourselves that what is, is right, 
while sparing us the illusion of supposing that we can neces- 
sarily alter the facts: When he goes, it will fall to Sir Anthony 
Eden (who, as these papers show, was much less realistic than 
the Prime Minister at Yalta) to maintain this policy without the 
reinforcement of Sir Winston’s reputation. 


Notes 


AUSTRALIAN ABANDON 

HE damage which the fresh restrictions on imports into 

Australia will do to the British export trade is not the most 
serious aspect of the Australian Government's regrettable de- 
cision. It is true that export managers in the motor car, textile 
and household goods industries will now have to wade through 
the new regulations, and then work out ways of selling some of 
their goods to other markets wherever this is possible. This will 
be troublesome, but Australia has been too ‘easy’ a market for 
many months, and wise business men have seen the new re- 
strictions coming. What is really disturbing is that the 
Australians are apparently quite unable to control their 
economy. Over the past five years, it has lurched from one un- 
healthy boom to the next, and unless there is a radical change in 
economic policy (even the will to try seems lacking), further 
orgies of spending will be followed by the familiar round of 
import cuts. Whereas other countries have had a large measure 
of success in fighting inflation, Australia seems to have taken 
special care that inflation shall be a permanent feature of her 
economic life. The trade unions are strong enough to ensure 
that wages chase, or even lead prices, so that prices in Australia 
are out of line with those in other countries. This is made easier 
because the states and the central government have far more 
development projects on hand than can be undertaken by the 
existing labour force. Add to all this a strong protectionist lobby 
of business men who welcome import restriction because it is 
the one way in which they can continue to sell in their own 
market, and a central Bank which refuses to initiate a tighter 
monetary regime, and the whole picture adds up to inflation for 
ever. How long the present exchange rate can be held in these 
circumstances is doubtful. It may be, of course, that the 
Australians will be temporarily saved by another good season 
for their wool. But when that is over, there will be nothing to 
stop the proceeds being frittered away again as they have been 
in the past. This country has a further reason to resent 
Australia’s behaviour, because it throws a burden on the 
Sterling area system, and drains away gold or dollars from the 
central pool in London. Only when this becomes insupportable 
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is there pressure behind the scenes on the Australian Goverp- 
ment to put their affairs in order. So far, their immediate re- 
sponse has always been to cut imports, thus creating difficulties 
for British and other exporters. But more self-control in their 
own economic affairs is what is really needed. 


CONSTITUTIONAL CRISIS 


Te Federal Court’s decision reversing the Sind Chief Court 
in the Pakistan constitutional case has some curious effects, 
Last October the Governor-General dissolved the Constituent 
Assembly which had existed for seven years without perform- 
ing the fundamental task of completing the country’s constitu- 
tion (the Indian Assembly took two years). The main question 
before the Courts was, ‘Has the Governor-General the legal 
power to dissolve?’ But the Federal Court has not dealt with 
this problem, but has decided the case on the preliminary point 
that the remedy which the President of the Constituent 
Assembly sought to enforce in the Courts was dependent on 
a law which had not received the Governor-General’s assent. 
This defect applies to no fewer than forty-four laws passed by 
the Assembly, which acted under the impression that ‘consti- 
tution-making’ legislation did not require assent. These laws, 
including incidentally that which abolishes a final appeal to 
the Privy Council, are of the most important character, and 
without a validating Act there must be a spate of litigation 
from those whose rights have been affected. But, the Assembly 
having been dissolved, there is no legislature to pass such an 
Act; and either the Governor-General must ‘assent in bulk’ 
with doubtful consequences or act under emergency powers. 
Further, the legality of the dissolution itself has not been 
pronounced upon and no doubt there are other legal remedies 
open to the President. But the Governor-General has promised 
early elections and a reformed, representative Assembly, and 
he probably has sufficient supporters in the present Assembly 
who will again stand for election and effectively prevent further 
action. He may well congratulate himself on the result of 
setting such a dangerous precedent as that of allowing one’s 
own successful coup d’état to become the subject of litigation. 


POUJADE AND THE PARIS AGREEMENTS 


HE final destiny of the Paris Agreements for a time 
‘toe to depend not on the needs of Western defence, 
or even on the views of the French legislature, but on the 
whims of M. Pierre Poujade. It could be argued, in fact, that 
the concessions M. Faure has made to the Poujadiste Right 
already demonstrate the bankruptcy of the Assembly as a 
legislative force. Still, good may come of the Poujade affair. 
The satellite deputies who grovelled before him after he had 
kept them waiting for hours to see him are unlikely to thank 
him for his vivid description of their humiliation: by his very 
conceit, he has made an enemy of every deputy outside the 
ranks of the Communists. The French public will have been 
entertained by the rumpus, but they are not likely to be blind 
to its implications: that Poujadism is a symptem of the very 
plague from which the constitution was designed to protect 
them—abuse of political power. With normal luck, therefore, 
the whole incident should help rather than hinder the passage 
of the Paris Agreements. In so far as deputies pay any heed 
to what is happening in other countries, the prospects are 
reasonably good. It must have been an encouragement to them 
to see the Germans floundering in much the same domestic 
political difficulties, with the Social Democrats reduced to an 
appeal to the Constitutional Court. The publication of the 
Churchill - Mendés-France correspondence, too, was conveni- 
ently timed. Sir Winston Churchill has the knack of exactly 
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catching the prevailing British feeling about France—from the 
offer of union in 1940 to the exasperated asides with which he 
punctuated informal conversation. The French, in fact, must 
by now be aware that the actual terms of the Paris Agreements 
are of relatively littke moment. What is important is the unity 
of purpose that they foreshadow. 


sOOD INTENTIONS 


CEPTICISM, though not cynicism, is the proper attitude 
G owards Mr. Harold Stassen’s appointment as Minister for 
Disarmament, and Sir Winston Churchill has been emphati- 
cally right to refuse to follow the American example. The ob- 
stacles to nuclear disarmament, as has been repeatedly pointed 
out in these columns, are now scientific no less than political, 
and as such cannot be overcome by a Cabinet appointment. 
Only if the experts saw some hope, however remote, of devis- 
ing a means for the effective international control of the pro- 
duction of these weapons would any advantage be gained by 
entrusting a Minister with the task of mobilising their energies 
and trying to get their recommendations accepted by other 
countries. Mr. Stassen’s appointment can therefore only be an 
earnest of good intentions, and any merit it may have in this 
respect is offset by the harm it will do in deceiving public 
opinion about the realities of the case and distracting attention 
from the only fruitful approach to disarmament, removal by 
diplomacy of the causes of the armaments race. 


MIDDLE EAST ANIMOSITIES 


HE letter we print on another page from the Egyptian 

Embassy is enlightening, though perhaps not quite in the 
way its author intends. It would be possible for the Israeli 
Embassy to produce equally convincing proofs (it will indeed 
be surprising if they do not) that ‘Israeli Forces have always 
shown self-restraint in face of continued provocation by the 
Egyptians.’ Both sides remain so completely convinced of their 
own rectitude that it is not possible to reason with them. All 
that the Western Powers can hope to do in the short run is pre- 
vent their mutual hatreds erupting into war, and in the long run, 
to remove the more serious causes of discontent. The events of 
the past few weeks have made this task much harder. Dissen- 
sions in the Arab League give comfort to Israel and, in a 
sense, to Anglo-American interests (because the opposing func- 
tions can be played off against each other), but they also help 
to provoke chauvinism in the countries which, like Egypt and 
Syria, feel they have been betrayed by their fellow-leaguers. 
rheir instinct is to assert that they are blushing from rage—not 
from shame; and to divert attention from their own embarrass- 
ment by denouncing Israel. At first Egypt was making the run- 
ning; now it is Syria’s turn. Syria for a time appeared uncon- 
cerned by the Turkey-Irag agreement, but a change of govern- 
ment has meant a change of heart. and she has swung over 
firmly on to the Egyptians’ side. This has irritated the Turks, 
and the two couniries are now barely on speaking terms. 
Throughout the Middle East resentments and animosities are 
pushing the prospects for a sane settlement into the remoter 
future. The Western Powers will have to do some hard thinking 
if these dissensions are not to lead to a weakening of the Middle 
East defence structure. 


TOP-HAT TRADITION 


ue new salary scales for bank officials go considerably 
farther thari Mr. M. R. J. Anderson forecast in his Specta- 
for article a month ago; not only is the cost-of-living allowance 
fully ‘consolidated’ into pensionable salary; there are also yp- 
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ward adjustments at all levels. Still the National Union of Bank 
Employees remains dissatisfied. The increases, it considers, are 
inadequate, and—more hurtful to its pride—nothing has been 
done to give it recognition, so that it can explain over the con- 
ference table why it considers them inadequate. On the con- 
trary, the banks, by allowing their individual staff associations 
to make the announcement of the new salary scales, have 
administered a rebuff to the Union. For obviously, the Union 
feels, this was designed to allow these puppet associations to 
reap what credit they can for the victory. But will there be 
credit? It will be interesting to see whether events verify Mr. 
Anderson’s prediction that the NUBE will suffer a decline in 
numbers and influence, leaving the top-hat tradition to win the 
day, or whether the bank clerks, agreeing with NUBE that the 
increases offered are derisory, will hurl their top hats out of the 
window and write for a Union card. The outcome may even 
depend not on the strength of the parties here, but on what 
happens in Ireland, for if the Irish bank clerks continue on their 
winning way, it will not be surprising if clerks here begin to 
think that two and two, added unionwise, could make five. 


TOM MBOYA EMERGES 


Our Kenya Correspondent writes : 
be up-country Kenya, where men are divided by the blood- 
shed and bitterness of Mau Mau, they have a catch-phrase 
for Mombasa—Sea level and sanity.’ But at all altitudes in 
the ill-starred colony, complacency about race relations in 
East Africa’s premier port of entry was sadly shaken by the 
six-day strike of 6,000 dockers which is estimated to have cost 
£260,000. Days of stone-throwing hooliganism and intimida- 
tion of port workers by nationalist agitators indicate that 
Mombasa is yet another trouble spot on the fevered racial 
contours of the British East. Although the men are back at 
work now, having accepted the employers’ offer of a 50 cent 
increase a shift, arbitration continues on the men’s claim for 
another 2s. The strike was caused by three factors, the most 
important of which was an abrupt rise in the cost of living. 
In certain cases rents for one room in Mombasa had risen 
by as much as 13s. a month, and rice, coffee and tea have 
all been subjected to recent price increases. These grievances 
were aggravated by nationalist agitators, and the trades union 
structure in the port was too shaky to stop an unofficial strike. 
But the strong man of the hour was undoubtedly the twenty- 
six-year-old African general secretary of the Kenya Federa- 
tion of Registered Trades Unions, Mr. Tom Mboya, who, after 
a series of mass meetings, persuaded the men to return to 
work. He has also completely overhauled and strengthened 
trades union structure at the port. Had he been called in 
earlier he might have short-circuited the agitators and kept 
the men at work under promise of arbitration. Tom Mboya, 
who recently said that settler agitation against the surrender 
offer to Mau Mau ‘made him sick,’ is rapidly becoming the 
most significant African outside the legislature since Jomo 
Kenyatta. 





SPRING BOOKS NUMBER 


Next week's issue is the Spring Number of the ‘Spectator. 


It will include a literary leading article—‘The New Provincial- 

ism’—and articles by Dr. F, R. Leavis on D. H. Lawrence's 

essays on ‘Sex, Literature, and Censorship,” Robert Graves on 

Mircea Eliade’s ‘The Myth of the Eternal Return,’ and Kingsley 
Amis on Thomas Love Peacock. 


There will also be reviews by D. W. Brogan, Glyn Daniel, 
Michael Oakeshott, Isabel Quigly, Canon Smyth, Ronald Searle, 
Angus Wilson and others, 
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Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


HE voting in the National Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party this week has produced the most naked 
division of power within one party which could be 
imagined. Last week, I pointed out that the significant fact 
about the voting in the Parliamentary Labour Party was 
not the narrowness of the majority in favour of withdrawing 
the Whip from Mr. Bevan, but the fact that, in this moment 
of crisis, the Right Wing, the real body of the Right Wing, 
had remained solid. On occasions such as this, far too many 
political observers pay far too much attention to the precise 
figures in the voting, to the way in which specific individual 
votes go. Mr. Crosland, for example, has only to utter a 
word over a gin and tonic, and the word will be put round that 
the Right Wing is splitting. But, in fact, the only important 
question is whether the voting reflects any real change in 
the balance of power within the party, and clearly, after the 
140 Right Wing members had voted to their full strength in 
favour of withdrawing the Whip from Mr. Bevan, there was 
no indication of any change in the balance of power at all. 
If this was the conclusion to be drawn from the meeting of 
the Parliamentary meeting last week, it stands out even more 
clearly after this week’s meeting of the National Executive. 
Fourteen members of the Executive voted for the amendment 
which reprieves Mr. Bevan until next week. Thirteen voted 
against it. This amendment was moved by Mr. Attlee himself; 
it was moved after all the speculations about an early election 
which might well have made some of the Executive members 
cautious; it was moved on an issue on which any member of 
the Executive might have been willing to take an easy way out, 
such as the amendment offered. Yet, in spite of all these 
considerations, in spite of the fact that the amendment was 
moved by Mr. Attlee himself, in spite of the fact that there 
was every inducement to a wavering member of the Right 
Wing to plump for the temporary compromise, there were still 
thirteen members of the National Executive intent on the 
expulsion of Mr. Bevan. 


If one looks at the way in which specific members voted, 
the result is even more interesting. It is interesting, first, that 
there were two trade union members who were ready to pro- 
pose the expulsion of Mr. Bevan—Mr. Cooper of the General 
and Municipal Workers and Mr. Knight of the National Union 
of Seamen. It is interesting, secondly, because, apart from the 
seven constituency representatives on the Executive, who could 
be expected to vote against the expulsion of Mr. Bevan, every 
other Labour MP on the Executive voted against Mr. Attlee; 
not only the women members, but Mr. Morrison and Mr. 
Gaitskell as well. Add two and ‘two together, put last week’s 
voting in the Parliamentary Party and this week’s voting in 
the National Executive side by side, and you have the most 
dramatic revelation of a solid Right Wing in the Labour Party 
which could have been expected: indeed, far more solid. The 
plain fact is that, even in spite of the news about a possible 
election, if the straight question of Mr. Bevan’s expulsion had 
been put to the Executive, without a temporising amendment 
proposed by the Leader of the party, Mr. Bevan would no 
longer be a member. The Right Wing has declared its inten- 
tions and its strength. 

From this, two important questions arise. The first concerns 
the position of Mr. Attlee. One learns from experience not to 
under-estimate the cleverness and subtlety of this man. There 





may have been some well-considered design behind the whole 
of his astonishing behaviour during the past four weeks. But 
at this moment one fact seems incontrovertible. The voting at 
the Parliamentary Committee last week showed that there 
was no chance of his organising a centre group sufficiently 
strong to make him independent of the Right Wing. The Voting 
in the Executive this week has shown that that Right Wing, 
when bent on its object, has little regard for his leadership, 
To put it at its strongest—and it may not be an exaggeration— 
Mr. Attlee has ceased to be in a position to lead. 

The second question is the future of Mr. Bevan. Next 
Tuesday he meets the sub-committee appointed by the 
National Executive. The important fact about this sub-com- 
mittee is that it is solidly packed by the Right. It even includes 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Knight, who presumably now qualify 
for the title of the hatchet-men of the Right. The only avowed 
Bevanite on it is Mrs. Barbara Castle, whose fidelity, of course, 
is never in question. The only other two who can possibly 
be thought to be sympathetic to Mr. Bevan in any way are 
Mr. Attlee and Mr. Griffiths, but both of them will have to 
do a lot of thinking about their positions before next Tuesday. 
In short, there are at least five members of the sub-committee 
who, next Tuesday, will be quite prepared, even if not deter- 
mined, to impose on Mr. Bevan the strictest conditions of 
surrender—conditions which he may, and they hope he will, 
feel unable to accept. 

But, whatever happens, the overriding impression left by 
this week’s voting in the National Executive is that the serious- 
ness of the split in the Labour Party has never before been 
more obviously or more dramatically underlined. Whether 
Mr. Bevan is left in or out next Wednesday, the battle in the 
Labour Party has now been stated in different terms: in 
terms of power blocs which have taken up prepared positions. 
The Bevanites would claim that this supports their view, 
namely that the Right wing has never been out for Mr. Bevan’s 
blood just because he is a rather ill-mannered Teddy Boy of 
politics but because it wants to crush the Left as such; and I 
think there is much in their suspicion. But the point which 
surely matters in the long run is that Wednesday’s vote 
revealed two parties and not just two sections within one party. 
I have up till now always resisted this conclusion, but those 
thirteen votes, that unlucky number, make one think. 


The unexpected nature of the Executive’s decision has left 
me with little space to discuss the speculations about the future 
of Sir Winston Churchiil and the date of the next election. 
The imminent resignation of the Prime Minister seems to be 
accepted as a fact by those who should know. To that I have 
only two things to add. First, that any suggestion that Sir 
Winston would take a peerage can be discounted. Second, that 
the one certain result of his departure from Downing Street will 
be to restore the Conservative Central Office to the position 
of power and influence which it has not enjoyed since 1940. 
This is itself relevant to the second question about the date 
of the election. The Central Office is believed to be anxious to 
have an early election, and it is, anyhow, responsive to pressure 
from the constituencies and Conservative back-benchers, who 
are known to want an early—by which is meant a May and 
not a June—election. But there are strong arguments for 
waiting until October, or even later, which are held by Con- 
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servatives who matter in decisions like this. At this precise 
moment of uncertainty, when rumours fall thick about one’s 
elbows, I still think there will not be an early election. But 
the speculations can wait, because the one established fact 
jsthat no decision has yet been taken. 

One last piece of speculation remains to be aired. The most 
delightful suggestion about Sir Winston Churchill which I 
have heard this week is that as soon as he has ceased to be 
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Prime Minister he will only have to open his mouth once and 
the Conservative Whip will be withdrawn from him. This 
opens up two possibilities which one can smile over in a 
weary moment. The first is that the only two people of stature 
in the House of Commons may soon both be Independents. 
The second is that the Central Office will have to find a candi- 
date to put up against Sir Winston in Woodford. Well, what 
about Randolph? He surely cannot be satisfied with TV. 


The Doctors’ Dilemma 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


HE Government has appointed a committee ‘to estimate, 
on a long-term basis, and with due regard to all relevant 
considerations, the number of medical practitioners 
likely to be engaged in all branches of the profession in the 
future, and the consequent intake of medical students required.’ 

The prospect of unemployment in the profession has been 
agitating the British Medical Association for some time; but 

the Government was not goaded into action until (though 
this may have been a coincidence) the findings of a private 
investigation into the problem were reported in the Manchester 
Guardian under the headline ‘5,000 REDUNDANT 
DOCTORS—FORECAST FOR 1959.’ The investigator 
pointed out that three-quarters of all medical students are 
receiving state grants, and to subsidise their training for 
unemployment ‘is surely a waste of public money.’ ‘Indeed, 
he added as an indignant afterthought, ‘it is iniquitous’; but 
the Government is more likely to have been moved by the 
waste than by the iniquity. 

The BMA’s view is that the trouble lies less with excessive 
intake than with the Government’s miserly myopia in failing 
to provide the required jobs. For example, the Forces are short 
of doctors, because no keen newly qualified man wants to 
devote his career to looking after aggressively healthy soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen, especially when he knows that the senior 
medical ranks are open only to administrators. All that the 
Government needs to do, the BMA feels, is revise the system, 
to make it attractive; and both the Forces and the profession 
will be satisfied. 

But the BMA is uneasily aware that the Government 
investigators may be seduced by an alternative solution to 
the unemployment problem: a reduction of the maximum 
number of patients that a GP may have on his list. The present 
figure—3,500—is too high either.for the doctor’s comfort or 
for his patients’ welfare; and all that has prevented it from 
being reduced to, say, 3,000 is the Government’s reluctance 
to compensate successful GPs for the loss of 500 capitation 
fees. Even if the compensation were given, however, the BMA 
would be unhappy; for this step would bring nearer the day 
when all GPs have the same number (the maximum) of 
patients. For what, then, will be the financial incentive to be 
a better GP than the next man? And would it not mean that 
general practice would become in effect a state salaried service? 
The BMA does not look forward to that at all. 

Its attitude is significant. Although the BMA is in theory 
representative of the profession as a whole, it is considered 
within the profession as ‘the GPs’ Union.’ Its interests, other 
things being equal, are the interests of general practice. That 
is why the public has heard little of the very real redundancy 
problem that already exists: the sufferers are not GPs. They 
are the comparatively small body of hospital registrars, as 
yet inarticulate. 

The public is scarcely aware of registrars’ existence. The 


term vaguely implies an administrator: so he is. But he is 
much more. He is the de facto supervisor of the routine work 
of a hospital, responsible for its smooth running, and for 
ensuring that his juniors, the housemen, do their jobs 
efficiently. In a teaching hospital, he teaches; and he has a 
variety of miscellaneous chores, such as keeping an eye on 
the out-patients’ department. 

He also performs emergency operations, and in some 
hospitals he does much of the work that specialists are paid 
to do. He is glad to do it for the experience, which is good for 
him; but it would not be good for specialists to adopt an ‘I 
know I can leave it in X’s hands’ mentality. What it comes 
to is that too many registrars are doing consultants’ work. 
But they are not getting consultant pay—far from it; they 
are the most underpaid branch (relative to their work and 
responsibilities) in the profession. 

The registrar’s job attracts recruits only because it is the 
gateway to the profession’s highest—specialist—grades. After 
the war a grateful Government increased the number of 
registrar posts to absorb men returning from the Forces; but 
it did not increase specialist jobs in like proportion, and the 
result is that registrars have nowhere to go. 

The obvious solution would be to create more consultant 
(specialist) posts to absorb the registrar surplus. That there 
is a need for them is obvious from the long delays patients 
experience waiting for specialist treatment. The Government 
would be glad to co-operate; but it wants to do it on the cheap, 
by creating a new semi-registrar, semi-consultant grade which 
would do consultants’ work at, or near, registrars’ pay. 

Not unnaturally, the consultants will have nothing to do with 
the plan. Instead, they suggest, why not permit the surplus 
registrar to bring his valuable hospital experience into a fieid 
where it would be most useful—general practice? 

But here they come up against the interests of the GPs 
themselves. The decision to enter general practice is normally 
taken by a doctor soon after qualification. Either he becomes 
a trainee assistant (and learns little, under supervision) or he 
becomes an assistant proper (and learns more, virtually 
unsupervised). He then, in good time, puts in for a GP post. 
And he objects to rival candidates who are not ‘trained’— 
i.e., who are ex-registrars, who have been in hospital work, 
and who know nothing about general practice. 

Why, then, do doctors continue to become registrars, know- 
ing their probable redundancy fate? The answer is simple: 
they don’t. Registrar posts in this country are coming to be 
held largely by doctors from abroad, from Ireland, the 
dominions and the colonies—doctors who perhaps hope to 
return to their own countries later, or who are resigned to 
remaining registrars indefinitely. The young British doctor 
now dares to pursue a registrar’s career only if he has influence 
as well as ability, knowing that his ‘pull’ gives him a reason- 
able prospect of a specialist job at the end of it. Those who 
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took it up in the flush of post-war optimism are stranded; and 
it is to their misfortunes that the Government investigation 
should first turn its attention. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ON THE BACK of Mr. Wendell Phillips’s book, Qataban and 
Sheba (published by Gollancz at £1 1s.), there are warm words 
of commendation from Sir Ronald Storrs, Admiral Byrd and 
others. I wonder what the Yemeni word for it will be? In his 
book Mr. Phillips tells the story of the expedition which he 
led to the ancient cities of Southern Arabia, and recounts how 
he and his colleagues had to run for their lives from Marib, in 
the Yemen (once the capital of the Kingdom of Saba, or 
Sheba), across the border into the Aden Protectorate. I heard 
this story first from Mr. Phillips himself two years ago when 
he was on his way back from Arabia to America, and his telling 
of it made me think of something out of P. C. Wren. The 
Yemen is no doubt a place where curious happenings are to 
be expected, but even there a massacre of the King’s guests by 
the King’s soldiers would be carrying things a trifle far. It was 
from such a fate, according to Mr. Phillips, that the expedition 
had to flee. He reported a rumour that the soldiers in Marib 
were being incited by the agents of Prince Hassan, the Viceroy 
of Sana, in the hope that the massacre would discredit his 
brother, King Ahmed, in the eyes of the world, and so make it 
possible for him (Hassan) to seize the throne. The Yemeni 
authorities at the time took a somewhat different view of the 
incident. Their story was that they had cancelled the agree- 
ment with Mr. Phillips by which he had brought his expedition 
into the Yemen, and asked him to end his operations, because 
he had failed to limit his activities to purely scientific pur- 
poses. ‘It is abundantly clear,’ said a statement from the Yemeni 
Legation in London, ‘that Mr. Phillips was using his materials 
for commercial purposes, e.g., the attempt to use photographs 
taken for making a commercial film and the several sensational 
articles published in magazines with photographs, particularly 
in the United States, without obtaining the approval of the 
Yemen Government.’ As to the expedition’s dramatic dash to 
safety in Aden, they said, ‘Mr. Phillips saw fit to leave the 
country under cover of darkness, presumably to avoid inspec- 
tion by Government officials of whatever he carried with him. 


* * * 


THAT HARD-WORKING body the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
Committee has unearthed yet another scandal about President 
Roosevelt. It has discovered that the President in 1942 advised 
that radio operators in merchant ships should not be dis- 
charged solely because they were Communists. “This policy of 
protecting American Communists .. .” says the sub-com- 
mittee in a report which throws new light upon the Battle of the 
Atlantic, ‘weakened the security programme in the United 
States Navy.’ Until this revelation I had not regarded the ‘pro- 
tection’ afforded by being kept in the wireless cabins of 
American ships in the middle of an Atlantic infested by U-boats 
as much more reassuring than the ‘protection’ dispensed in the 
Twenties by Al Capone and his fellow potentates. 
* * * 


LAST FRIDAY the ubiquitous Mrs. Legge and others visited the 
town of Hatfield to take part in what was described as a Tory 
brains trust. The Evening Standard reported that ‘people came 
out in hundreds’ for this spectacle ‘in contrast to the last Tory 
meeting in the town which drew only twenty people. The 
speaker then was Lord Mancroft.’ I was struck less by the 
Hatfield Tories’ choice of performers last week and less by the 
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fact that ‘golden-haired Mrs. Legge, lovely in an electric-blye 
dress and a bouquet of pale pink roses, insisted that Britain 
was not a dirty nation’ than by the relative failure of Lorg 
Mancroft to draw an audience. Having asked him if he knew 
why only twenty peopie had come to hear him, I discovereg 
that never in his life has he even visited the town of Hatfield 
let alone addressed a public meeting there. I wonder what 
maade the Evening Standard think of the number of twenty, 


* * * 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO tomorrow (March 26, 1855), the 
House of Commons was debating a proposal to abolish the 
stamp duty on newspapers; and Sir Bulwer Lytton, who sup. 
ported the motion, reminded the Government of the fate of that 
duty’s most illustrious victim. ‘Once, there existed a penny daily 
newspaper—it was called the Spectator. It did more to refine 
the manners of this people than half the books in the British 
Museum. Suddenly a half-penny tax was put on that penny 
paper, and so one fatal morning the most pleasing and graceful 
instructor that ever brought philosophy to the fireside had 
vanished from the homes of men.’ Sir Bulwer also panegyrised 
the Times. If he desired to leave to remote posterity some 
memorial of British civilisation, he said, he would prefer a file 
of it to all the commercial and architectural wonders of the 
kingdom. But not all the speakers agreed with his thumping 
denunciation of the ‘tax on knowledge.’ The Member for West 
Surrey, Mr. H. Drummond, complained of ‘the base adulation 
of a power which speakers were afraid of, and dare not resist’; 
and went on to define the liberty of the press as ‘the liberty of a 
certain number of persons to slander anonymously whomever 
they please, against whom you have no redress—a more 
sweeping and less selective attack than that of his puey 
counterpart, Mr. Randolph Churchill. 


- * e 


I ENJOY the consistency of the Sunday Express, which extends 
even to its fashion page. Last week Miss Anne Scott-James 
announced on her page that Mr. William Douglas Home, the 
playwright, was one of Britain’s best-dressed men. Miss 
Scott-James no doubt knows something about clothes, but | 
do not think she can ever have seen William Douglas Home, 
who has many virtues but is one of the worst-dressed men | 
know. I was reading of his success in the world of fashion, 
when he came down to breakfast. His waistcoat was buttonless, 
his trousers gave cause for concern. There was soap on his 
shirt, and his collar was frayed. Indeed, his only sartorial 
feature to which exception could not be taken were his braces; 
and they belonged to his father-in-law. 

* - ~ 


WHOEVER it is who runs the economics side of the Third Pro- 
gramme, in the last month has allowed iconoclastic attacks 
on two of the economists’ most sacred of cows, thereby still 
further reducing the size of that once celebrated herd. Mr. 
Colin Clark demonstrated the declining importance of capital. 
‘We must admit,’ he said, ‘that economists have allowed their 
views to become out of date. A century ago the accumulation 
of capital may have been the key factor in economic progress. 
But now it is an event of comparatively minor importance.’ 
Mr. Johnston insisted we export too much. His thesis, baldly 
stated, is that the more we export, the more we turn the terms 
of trade against us, so that in effect we have to export £3 worth 
of goods in order to get £1 worth in return. We continue to do 
this out of a traditional, almost a sentimental, reverence for 
international commerce. It only remains now for someone to 
tell us that most of our troubles come from our working too 
hard. PHAROS 
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Police State Profile : 
Ivan Serov 


By J. E. M. ARDEN 


to the Soviet State has always come from the Ministry 

specially charged with guarding state security. During 
the period 1934-53, it has been headed in turn by Yagoda, 
Yezhov, Beria, Merkulov, Abakumov, Ignatiev and Beria 
again. Every one of these has been exposed as a traitor who 
used the Ministry as an agency of treason, with the sole 
exception of Ignatiev. During the latter’s tenure the Ministry 
continued, indeed, to serve treasonable aims; but the ring- 
leader was the Deputy Minister, Ryumin, and Ignatiev was 
only a ‘short-sighted’ dupe—deserving disgrace but not death. 

With every minister who has fallen, numbers of important 
subordinates have gone too. The established member of the 
service who rises to the top and looks forward to qualifying 
for pension rights, must have learnt survival techniques with 
even greater thoroughness than is required by the give and 
take of normal Soviet political life. Almost all the Secret 
Police cadres were executed by Yezhov in 1936-37: many of 
the replacements fell when Beria took over in 1938-39. 
1953-54 has seen a sweeping purge of the top levels of the 
organisation. Of the seven holders of the highest security 
ranks in 1944 five have been shot. The two survivors are 
Kruglov, a run-of-the-mill administrator in charge of the 
MVD; and Serov, head of the KGB. 

The MVD is the larger ministry, controlling the half- 
million security troops that the party of the masses finds 
indispensable, and until recently controlling the economic 
projects which absorb its forced labour resources. But Serov’s 
KGB is by far the more important body politically. In 
particular, it contains the heart of the Soviet security system, 
the ‘Section for Investigating Speciaily Important Cases’—a 
major weapon in the struggle for power which has executed 
(though in reverse order) its last three chiefs. 

Serov remains. The qualities which make for survival in 
the business have not been loyalty to superiors or to policies, 
but skill in intrigue and in reinsurance at every step. Serov has 
won the reputation among his colleagues of an unprincipled 
careerist and adventurer, not only unmoved at the slaughter 
of his closest colleagues, but willingly accepting the responsi- 
bility for arranging their interrogation and execution. 

When he joined the KGB (then the NK VD) in the Thirties, 
Serov worked mainly in the Ukraine. It is said that at this 
period he attracted the attention of Stalin’s personal secre- 
tariat, then under Poskrebyshev (who disappeared without 
trace immediately after Stalin’s death) and Malenkov; and 
that he carried out the seizure and execution of Tukhachevsky. 
He received the Order of Lenin in April, 1940, for ‘a state 
security assignment’ connected with the imposition of Com- 
munist rule in the areas annexed from Poland. The terrorisa- 
tion of recalcitrant populations was to become his speciality. 
Later in the same year he signed the notorious Order No. 
001223, outlining the procedures to be adopted in carrying 
out executions and deportations in the newly annexed Baltic 
States. By now he was already one of the top dozen security 
commissars, and as head of the Ukrainian NKVD was a 
member of the Politburo of the Ukrainian Communist Party 
of which at this time Khrushchev was the dominating figure. 

In 1943-44 Serov was back at his old work of mass deporta- 


[' official statements are to be believed, the greatest danger 
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tion. With a large corps of NKVD troops, he directed the 
surrounding and deportation of most of the minority nations 
of the North Caucasus and the Crimea. In circumstances of 
the most appalling brutality, over a million people were 
rounded up and packed off in cattle trucks to Central Asia. 
In 1946 Izvestia admitted that the grounds for these deporta- 
tions were given as the fact that these peoples formed armed 
bands to support the Germans, while ‘the main mass of the 
population’ took no counter-measures. Thus this astonishing 
demonstration of police power has also political significance, 
with its revelation that peoples who had supposedly lived 
under the most perfect forms of autonomy for twenty years, 
and who knew nothing of the Nazis but what the Soviet 
authorities had told them, were willing at once to assist them 
against the regime. 

On Marth 9, 1944, evidently on the completion of the 
largest of these operations, Seroy was awarded the Order of 
Suvorov First Class, a distinction normally reserved for 
marshals who have achieved victories against enemy troops, 
rather than successes against one’s own unarmed civilians. 
And in 1945, on army ranks being awarded to security per- 
sonnel, he was made a colonel-general, having previously 
received a second Order of Lenin. 

After the war his first assignment was in Germany, where 
he seems to have had the task of securing the persons of 
Russian ex-prisoners and refugees and sending them back to 
the labour camps. The heroic age of deportations had now 
ended, at least for the time being, and Serov performed the 
routine tasks of senior police officials. Till his appointment 
to head the KGB, however, he avoided the ‘Specially 
Important Cases,’ and stuck to the less dangerous task of 
bringing the terror to the masses. Working until 1953 in the 
MVD, he received a third Order of Lenin on the successful 
construction of the Volga-Don Canal and certain other 
irrigational and hydro-electric works; the MVD’s contribution 
to these projects being, of course, the forced labour. 

The dangers that have beset Serov’s predecessors have been 
due not really to any special temptation to become foreign 
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agents so much as to the fact that their service to the faction 
in power is of so grisly a nature as to make them the first 
victims when the adversaries of that faction finally 
overthrow it. 

In the struggle for power the security police have always 
played a peculiar role. The current rulers are suspicious of 
them when they are too strong and make every effort to cut 
them down to size. If Beria had made his bid for power at 
the right moment it is certainly possible that he. might have 
succeeded, and this idea presented itself very forcibly to his 
successful rivals. Since Beria’s fall the Soviet government has 
gone out of its way to seek the popularity involved in the 
shooting of police ministers and officials. Yet at the same 
time as the customary Christmas Eve execution announcement 
for 1954 (of Abakumov—Beria was the previous year), they 
made a point of giving Serov another order—the Red Banner 
of Labour. 

The unknown factor is, of course, the army, which so far 
the party and police machines have penetrated and kept well 
under control. Serov is said to have been responsible for the 
supervision of Zhukov when he was in comparative disgrace 
at Odessa. If he places his bets wrongly over the next lap, the 
officer corps may be expected to look forward with extra 
pleasure to the Christmas festivities. 


MPs and Peers 


By DAVID ORMSBY GORE, MP 


N 1869 the third Marquess of Salisbury, who could not 
be accused of reckless radicalism, considered that the 
House of Lords should be reformed. In 1933 the fourth 
Marquess introduced a Bill to bring about such a reform and 
in 1955 the fifth Marquess has declared his determination to 
succeed where his father and grandfather failed. But will he? 
A parliamentary colleague of mine with a deserved reputation 
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for having an uncomfortably logical mind has assured me that ed 
the Cecil family must be regarded as crypto-radicals on this - 
subject and therefore, in spite of the fact that Lord Salisbury det 
now finds himself in the unusual position of being supported sui 
by Lord Hailsham, I have considerable doubts about his > 
succeeding. the 

The recent debate in the House of Lords certainly seemed ri 
to indicate that there would be a majority of peers in favour * 
of reforming the composition, though not the powers, of their 
House, but we have had little or no indication of the views of as 
Members of the House of Commons on this matter and their la 
views will in the end be decisive. 5 

I cannot speak with any wide knowledge of the opinions cl 
of Socialist MPs, but at the moment I would not advise the m 
most intrepid gambler to stake even a small sum on the I 
proposition that there is a majority in favour of reform even n 
among Tory MPs. In fact the passionate devotion of many f 
Tory MPs to their present Lordships is worse than ( 


embarrassing: it is flattering in the literal sense of the word. 
In these circumstances it is a little surprising to find that the 
Government have committed themselves to definite action 
without even having consulted their supporters in the 
Commons. I doubt very much whether the Whips, who in 
any case do not enjoy a reputation for infallibility in such 
cases, could give the roughest estimate of the numbers for and 
against reform, for the simple reason that I do not think they 
have ever asked anyone for their views. 


Apparently the leaders of the Conservative Party are agreed 
on the necessity for reform and it may therefore be of some 
interest to discover what elements among the rank and file 
are opposed to it. My investigations force me to the conclusion 
that the opponents are to be found among all elements in the 
party. The old guard are not convinced that there is any 
urgent need for a change. The more modern Tory MPs 
recruited from a wider strata of society can be divided into 
two groups, both opposed to change. There are those for 
whom the House of Lords, as now constituted, is part of the 
mystique of Toryism and who would regard any tampering 
with it as a form of sacrilege. Then there are those with a 
more materialistic approach who are out-and-out House of 
Commons men and who are opposed to reform for reasons 
similar to those which motivate many Socialists: namely on 
the grounds that any reform must increase the influence of 
the second chamber. Common to all, there is the attraction of 
that compelling “onservative axiom that ‘it is better to let 
sleeping dogs he, although it was Lord Jowitt leading for 
the Labour Party who can claim the doubtful distinction of 





having introduced this hoary shibboleth into the recent Lords 
debate. Now I believe this axiom to be fatuous and even 


dangerous in this context, for what it means is that we must 
do nothing to bring about any-change at present because 
there is no violent controversy on the subject. We are evidently 
to await a more suitable moment when a constitutional crisis 
has arisen, when passions have been inflamed and when every 
tendency towards social fragmentation has been nourished and 
inflated. But will that really be the best moment to revise the 
machinery of the second chamber? Or will such a situation 
not jeopardise the very existence of such an institution? 

Lord Hailsham claimed last week that he has made out an 
overwhelming case for reform and I would agree ‘with him. 
However, it was noticeable that he wisely omitted the argument 
most often used in Conservative circles in favour of an 
effective second chamber: that it provides a barrier to violent 
action by a revolutionary government which is unrepresenta- 
tive of the considered views of the country. It is indeed depress- 
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ing to find that the least valid argument is the only one that 
receives any wide acceptance in the party. The belief that 
demagogic tribunes of the people could be bridled by a con- 
stitutional safeguard as flimsy as a reformed House of Lords 
is one which denotes a fancifully optimistic turn of mind in 
the believer. In a truly revolutionary situation, which seems 
happily remote, their Lordships would be of much more use 
manning the barricades in Whitehall than manning their 
benches at Westminster. 

It is almost certainly true that in the House of Commons 
as a whole there is a majority in favour of a bicameral legis- 
jature and it would therefore seem to be foolish of this 
majority to allow a situation to develop in which the second 
chamber became not only unrepresentative and anomalous, 
which it is already, but also incapable of carrying out its work. 
It might then be too late to talk of reform and those, now in a 
minority, who favour a single chamber, would find such 
popular support that their desired objective would be 
delivered into their hands. 

There is now little hope of any detailed proposals for reform 
being presented during the life of the present Parliament and 
perhaps this is just as well. For if they are to have any chance 
of being generally accepted, a great deal of educational work 
must be done inside the Conservative Party. It is so easy to 
point out that more than forty years ago Mr. Asquith said that 
the matter ‘brooks no delay,’ with the inference that another 
forty years’ delay would be equally harmless. I am sure such 
complacency is entirely misplaced. Those best qualified to 
judge, in other words the small band of regular attenders, are 
convinced that the House of Lords cannot with its present 
composition carry out the minimum of work required of it 
for very much longer. If this is so, it cannot be wise to await 
its total disintegration or a constitutional crisis, whichever is 
the sooner, before taking any action. The Conservative Party 
has always regarded itself as the guardian of our constitution 
and it will be an abject abdication of trust if its leaders fail 
to take the necessary steps to convince at least their own 
supporters ef the real urgency of reform. 


Erring Child or Criminal? 


By RUTH MORRAH 


N a recent broadcast Mr. John Watson, the eminent 
juvenile court magistrate, appealed for the abolition of the 
criminal jurisdiction of the juvenile courts. Mr. Watson 

speaks with authority, and it is with some trepidation that I 
put forward the contrary views of some of his colleagues. 

Our position as the only civilised country which retains the 
criminal jurisdiction over children is not a reactionary one; 
it implies rather that the child is regarded as heir to all the 
rights and privileges which have been fought for and won 
throughout our history. The strict rules of evidence and pro- 
cedure which govern all criminal proceedings have been 
proved to be the best means of safeguarding the liberty of the 
subject; the child can plead, he may call witnesses, he and/or 
his parents may cross-examine witnesses—and if he has 
difficulty here it is the duty of the court to help him—legal aid 
is available, and if he is not satisfied with the findings of the 
court he has the right of appeal. 

[his is the procedure obtaining in the adult court, but 
simplified to suit a child’s understanding and with the onus on 
the juvenile court to help the child. An offender in law, 
whether he is eight or eighty, must be made to realise that the 
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difference between right and wrong is absolute and that it is 
his own actions which will shape his life, not because of any 
arbitrary rules of Parliament or judges, but because this is 
the sort of world he was born into. It is after his trial that the 
child is accorded special treatment, and at this stage he may 
learn to appreciate that although he is responsible for his own 
actions, whatever his home or his circumstances may be, yet 
there is any amount of sympathetic help available to enable 
him to carry that responsibility. 

One illustration of what may happen when this strict legal 
approach is abandoned is to be found in the United States 
whére a large proportion of cases are ‘adjusted’ out of court 
on nebulous charges that the child is ‘in danger of becoming 
delinquent’; a vast dossier is prepared for the judge by the 
social agencies, and the child’s liberty may be taken away 
without his knowing the reason or having the right of appeal. 
The cases which do come into court are a great deal more 
serious than those which swell our statistics; murder and 
hooliganism of all kinds are a commonplace. Surely this must 
say something for our system; can we be sure that to abandon 
it in favour of such ‘progressive’ methods might not be a 
retrograde step? Nearly all children are fair-minded and know 
when they have done wrong; the great majority plead guilty 
and when the Bench for some technical reason does not accept 
this plea and proceeds to proof, the child usually looks 
bewildered and obviously wonders why grown-ups have to be 
so silly when he ‘told ’em I did it.’ He would be still more 
confused if, having committed an offence, he was told he was 
in need of care or protection. 

Mr. Watson referred to those distressing cases where 
evidence to rebut malice is not forthcoming and the child 
cannot therefore be found guilty though his judges know per- 
fectly well that he is. Then, Mr. Watson says, the child does 
not get the necessary remedial treatment; but surely his appear- 
ance in court and his narrow escape will either serve as 
sufficient warning or else will make him reckless in wrong- 
doing so that he very soon appears before the court again? In 
neither case will the ends of justice have been frustrated or the 
child’s welfare endangered. In whatever form of jurisdiction 
Mr. Watson advocates there should be an onus on the court to 
prove malice, and anomalies must sometimes occur. Our 
juvenile courts, if they err, do so on the side of clemency. 

One of Mr. Watson’s strongest objections to present 
juvenile court procedure was that it establishes a record which 
follows the child in after-life. But under his system it would not 
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be long before an appearance in court in need of care or 
protection would become synonymous with having committed 
a crime. The abandoned baby or the children who are victims 
of cruelty who are deemed to be in need of care or protection 
would come into the same category as the offender. 

It is very doubtful whether there are many cases in which 
a juvenile court record produces lasting bitterness. Mr. Watson 
quoted the case of the man of twenty-seven whose record of 
stealing at the age of nine was cited before an adult court, 
but he neglected to add that the magistrate very properly said 
he would ignore it. As long as intelligent magistrates administer 
the law the record will fall into its proper perspective; in these 
lenient days a steady period of good behaviour is increasingly 
regarded in a court of law as wiping out the past, and the 
type of employer who will not give work to a boy who has 
‘been before the court’ for stealing is hardly likely to look more 
favourably on one found in need of care or protection because, 
lacking love and security, he compensated himself with £10 
of someone else’s money. But if the record before the age of 
fourteen were wiped out one cannot help wondering what 
would happen if the child of thirteen years and nine months 
who appeared recently in a juvenile court charged with thirty- 
four cases of breaking and entering and robbery were to come 
before an adult court at the age of seventeen as a first offender. 
Would his judges have the necessary knowledge to prescribe 
the remedial treatment which he still needed? Any age fixed 
as that on which a child becomes an adult is bound to be 
an artificial dividing line and the crime he commits the day 
before is as serious as the one committed the day after and 
cannot be ignored. 

The prevailing system of dealing with young offenders in 
this country has evolved naturally and consistently, and its 
juvenile courts have evolved organically in the general process. 
To say that the demands of law prevent proper regard for the 
welfare of the child is neither true nor pertinent. Far more 
important is it to grasp the fact that ‘regard to welfare’ must 
never become an excuse cither for sentimentality or for 
failure to respect the liberty of the subject, however young he 
may be. 


The Silence Barrier 
By ROBERT REID 


LTHOUGH the Government has given a twelve months 
reprieve to seven of the BBC services to Western 
Europe, the threat of execution still hangs over these 

services. It is not a particularly happy situation for the staff 
responsible for putting out these daily programmes to the seven 
countries concerned—-Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Holland. 
France, Italy and Portugal. Nor is the situation any happier 
when seen against the background of the increasing Cominform 
radio activities which are being directed towards those 
countries. 

In view of the fact that a decision will have to be taken, one 
way or another, long before the year is ended, it is useful at this 
stage to look at the range and scope of the BBC’s broadcasts 
tu Europe; not only to the Western countries, but also to the 
Soviets and the satellite countries. For it is impossible to regard 
the BBC as having two entirely unrelated tasks. Its European 
operations cannot be neatly split down the middle by the 
iron Curtain. 

Continental Europeans have different listening habits from 
ours. Here at home we turn to the BBC’s domestic services for 
entertainment, and for a good deal of our news and some of 
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our views. We have not the insatiable curiosity of continental 
Europeans who range the dial to sample the radio output of 
neighbouring countries and listen to what they are saying— 
a habit born largely of underground listening which gave radio 
a meaning and vitality of purpose the average English listener 
can never comprehend. 

Because of this background the continental listener pos- 
sesses an ear which is sharply attuned to spotting inconsisten- 
cies, omissions, and silences. For this reason it would be 
dangerous for the BBC to continue to broadcast to the Soviets 
and the satellites, while at the same time erecting a silence 
barrier between Britain and Western Europe so that none of 
our friends could tune in to London for confirmation and 
support, as they did during the war. It would also deny the 
waverers and the critics in those countries an opportunity of 
hearing the British case. 

Two questions will be asked: How effective are these broad- 
casts? Who listens to them? 

It is interesting first of all to see what response there is to 
broadcasts to the Communist countries. Obviously, listener 
research cannot operate in them, but it is possible to obtain 
information by other means. There is, for instance, a steady 
trickle of anonymous correspondence, mainly from East Ger- 
many and the satellite countries, but virtually none from Russia 
itself. 

A much more profitable source of information about listen- 
ing habits behind the Iron Curtain is the refugees. During their 
initial stay in camps ranging from West Germany to Turkey, 
they are interrogated by experts specially briefed for the task. 
Every care is taken to avoid the obvious pitfall of giving the 
interrogated person a lead of any sort, and members of the 
BBC staff who are attached to different national programmes 
make periodic checks to ensure the correct procedure is being 
followed. As a result of the information obtained it is possible 
to build up a picture of fairly intensive listening by individuals 
and groups, and of the dissemination by word of mouth of 
matter broadcast from London. 

Valuable information is also provided, oddly enough, by the 
Cominform organisations, in their prompt reflex actions, when 
we register on the target. 

Listening to the BBC is not a penal offence in the Iron 
Curtain countries, but the usual product of listening—passing 
on the information—is an offence. Listening to London is so 
widespread that the Russians had to adopt jamming to close 
the ears of their people. This is prodigiously expensive and 
complicated. Experts in this country who follow the technical 
manceuvring which goes on say it sounds like a military opera- 
tion, with Cominform jammers taking orders from central 
points and swinging into line behind each other to block in- 
coming transmissions. More than 150 major jamming trans- 
mitters operating from Russia have been located by the BBC 
and nearly fifty more which are operating from the satellite 
countries 

The Cominform has a second line of defence if the first one 
fails, as it sometimes seems to do. Local jamming operations 
are carried out by small transmitters in built-up areas in cities 
such as Warsaw and Prague. These stations are concentrated 
in particular districts and they can narrow their activities down 
to individual streets and blocks of dwellings in order to prevent 
the people who live there from being able to listen in to 
Loadon. 

In spite of this there is plenty of evidence that our broadcasts 
ure being heard. This is clear from the amount of time the 
Communists find it necessary to devote on their own domestic 
programmes to refuting and blackguarding the BBC. Con- 
firmation of listening comes in other ways. For example, a 
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Russian soldier who escaped said he had made up his mind 
after one of his comrades had crossed the East-West border. 
The whole unit had been paraded, told of the first soldier's 
defection, and that he had been shot by the Allies. Fortunately, 
or unfortunately for the unit commander’s story, the soldier 
who had crossed the border was heard broadcasting from the 
West a few days later saying that he was all right and being 
well treated. 

When the BBC has satirised particular aspects of the Com- 
munist regime, too, the subject of the satire has sometimes been 
quietly dropped. Since a character named Sektorek became 
widely popular in Poland in a satirical feature, ‘Café Gossip, 
the Communists have abandoned the use of the jargon word 
‘sektor’ which was used for every unit of activity. 

It is impossible, of course, to assess the results of propaganda 
broadcasting with finality. But if it is regarded as important 
patiently to present the British point of view to the Russians 
and their associates, it is equally important that our friends 
anc associates in the West should be left in no doubt about 
where we stand. 

This is where we are in danger of fighting a losing battle. 
Cominform radio propaganda westwards is a highly co- 
ordinated operation in which Russia and the satellites share 
their resources and produce a patterned output which con- 
tinues non-stop from early in the morning until late at night. 
It is cleverly done. There is plenty of sugar to coat the pill, 
and an especially powerful drive is being made to capture the 
interest of the Scandinavian countries, Sweden in particular. 
Although the BBC claims a daily audience of three million 
listeners in ten European countries, rising much higher than 
that on special occasions, the probability is that as many, if 
not more, people listen to the other side because of the sheer 
weight of Cominform broadcasting. 

At the moment BBC output to Free European countries is 
about 177 hours a week. The Cominform stations reply with 
over 700 hours. They provide 100 hours of weekly listening for 
Scandinavians as against twenty hours from London. It is much 
the same with all the other Western European countries—an 
increase in broadcasts from Russia, a decrease from London, 
and with the gap widening the whole time. 

With this particular type of war in the air it may be true 
that victory does not necessarily go to those who talk loud 
enough and long enough. It is what is said that matters. But 
victory most assuredly never goes to those who have something 
to say but prefer to cut out their tongues. 
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City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


ISS EVIE HONE, the stained-glass artist, known 
M over here for east windows of Eton Chapel and St. 


Michael’s, Highgate, died while at Mass last week 
at Rathfarnham, Dublin, where she lived. She did more than 
anyone in recent years to lift stained glass out of conscience- 
less commercialism and wishy-washy artiness. She was a 
humorous, observant and saintly woman, and her work had 
an evangelical simplicity and directness about it which must 
have come from the Church of Ireland, in which she was 
brought up. To this she added the colour and glamour and 
fervour of the Church of Rome, which she joined and for 
whose Irish buildings, generally so sadly lacking in beauty, 
she made some rich and glowingly impressive windows. She 
started life as an artist in oils and I remember one of those 
thorough German art books of the Twenties which had at 
the end some reproductions of Die Dubliner Cubisten showing 
the work of Evie Hone and her friend the late Miss Jellet. 
Abstract art, with a stress on exciting arrangements of coloured 
shapes, is an excellent introduction to the craft of stained glass. 


TOASTING ForRKS AND LIZARDS 


We now have in England a school of artists in glass, and | 
would refer Londoners to Miss Margaret Kaye’s recently 
erected east window of St. Mary’s, the Boltons. At the Royal 
College of Art in South Kensington they are making the new 
windows for Coventry Cathedral, and though I’m not very 
keen about the plan of this building, it is obviously going to 
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be a glorious gallery of stained glass which will make the 
commercial firms who supply Good Shepherds ard St. Georges 
with toasting forks in their hands and lizards at their feet, 
decide to employ good artists. I was shocked to see in a 
recent number of the Church Times some pages devoted to 
modern stained-glass without a single reference to the names 
of the miany stained glass artists with studios of their own, as 
opposed to church furnishing firms. It was rather as though 
someone produced a supplement on art and only mentioned 
commercial artists. Mr. Keith New, who has designed many 
of the windows for Coventry Cathedral, once gave me a good 
illustration of the tremendous gulf there now is between artists 
and commercial gents. Before he became known, he took his 
designs to a big firm which advertises church windows in 
the religious press. The head of the firm looked at them, asked 
him about his years of training at the Royal College of Art in 
stained glass, and said, “You will have to unlearn all that if 
you come here.” 


REPRIEVED 


I have some hopeful news from Cambridgeshire, where a 
rural district council, that of Chesterton, has actually 
reprieved three old cottages in the village of Toft which were 
condemned before the war. The council requisitioned them to 
house two old couples and a widow and then handed them 
over to the Cambridgeshire Cottage Improvement Society, 
which is rethatching them, repairing and laying on water for 
the existing occupants. The honorary secretary of the Society 
tells me that it is now no longer necessary for a local council 
to ask the Justices to quash a demolition order. Section 5 (2) 
of the Housing Repairs and Rents Act 1954 reads: ‘If the 
works are completed to the satisfaction of the authority they 
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shall revoke the demolition order without prejudice to any 
subsequent proceedings under Part 2 of the principal Act.’ 
The Public Health Committee itself can act, and there are 
many cottages which can even earn an ‘improvement grant’ 
under the Act. The Cambridgeshire Cottage Improvement 
Society raises low-interest capital and employs it in improving 
condemned cottages and so getting them reprieved. There may 
be other such societies, and if there are not, they should be 
formed, especially in counties with beautiful villages, such as 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Northants, Rutland and anywhere on the 
Limestone Belt. 


DELAPRE ABBEY 


Just over one mile from the centre of the town of 
Northampton stands the charming old country house of 
Delapré Abbey which was built at various dates from the 
sixteenth century. Except in a small part where there is dry 
rot, it is in excellent repair. It stands in a large park and has 
been bought by the town council which now proposes to pull 
it down. The famous Northamptonshire Records Society has 
all its archives stored nine miles away at Lamport, and we 
can only hope that the town and county councils will agree 
that Delapré Abbey is the obvious place to house them, even 
if, in order to do so, private enterprise has to raise the money. 
An historic town and county will thus be benefited. I should 
add that most counties house their records out of public funds. 


THe Wosurn Carp 

The deer and bison, the rolling acres of Bedfordshire grass 
landscaped so well with clumps of trees, the spreading house 
and turreted stables, the sculpture gallery and winding walks 
—these are some of the sights of Woburn Abbey which the 
Duke of Bedford is opening to the public this summer. But 
will he, | wonder, be able to show that part of his private 
garden which contains one of the most exciting things of all? 
It is a round pond with a Chinese temple designed by Henry 
Holland, and with coloured glass bells hanging from its eaves. 
When these bells are tinkled, all the carp in the pond rise to 
the surface and open their mouths for food. 


Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


FRIEND who has a hill farm has told me on more 
Aw one occasion that when I come up to see him | 

must remember to wear an extra overcoat. It is ‘an 
overcoat colder’ in his locality. | forgot about that in my 
eagerness to have my first day’s fishing this season and | 
hurried off up the valley by car with my mind on a brace of 
trout for breakfast. Following the road out of the valley, | 
noticed that the snow seemed lower down the mountains, but 
what of it? The snow is often there even in May. By the 
time I had reached a height of about 1,100 feet—the highest 
part of the road—I had a feeling that the air was extra- 
ordinarily cold in spite of the yellow glow of the sun. Having 
parked the car by the roadside, I set out resolutely to climb 
the mountainside, the cold air taking my breath as I climbed. 
I had reached a spot I knew to be just under 1,700 feet on the 
contour map when I stopped to admire the view. In the 
distance and below me was a lake I know well. I stared hard 
and the sun glinted on the surface as I did so. Yes, it was 
frozen. I might have known. A burning enthusiasm will not 
melt the snow. More than a little disappointed I turned and 
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went back to the road thinking that I had lost three weeks 
from the season. 


WEATHER LORE 

It is perhaps a little late to refer to St. Valentine’s Day, 
but I was interested to have a bit of weather lore concerning 
this day in a letter from a lady who lives in Manchester. I 
have always wondered about the rain that follows St. Swithin’s 
Day and now I think the weather on St. Valentine’s Day may 
have some significance. My correspondent writes: ‘Some years 
ago I was living in a small village near Leamington. It was 
St. Valentine’s Day and had been snowing hard from the 
previous day when an old man of over eighty years said to me, 
“It will snow now for a month or maybe six weeks”—and it 
certainly did, culminating with a very heavy fall on March 26 
when our village was completely cut off for three days. Two 
babies were born during that time. Neither doctor nor nurse 
could attend the mothers. Both babies lived and were strong. 
That was in 1916. On St. Valentine’s Day this year it certainly 
snowed and today (March 8) after more than a month it is 
still snowing! The old man assured me that his forecast was 
never wrong.” 


THe Untucky P-I-G 

Writing about pigs that swim, a friend sends me a cutting 
from the Berwick Journal describing the adventures of a pig 
that fell into the river at Tweedmouth—it died from shock 
and did not cut its throat with its forefeet—and remarks that 
the word ‘pig’ is hyphenated throughout the account, appearing 
as P-I-G. “You will know,’ he says, ‘that fishermen often have 
a superstition about the word and here the writer is playing 
upon it. I do not know if fishermen in the north-east are still 
as suspicious of the word as they used to be, but I have heard 
it said that at one time if they even saw a pig when on the way 
to their boats to fish they would turn back and not put out. 
I know that there are still Holy Islanders who will not even 
write the word.’ The superstition was one of which I had not 
heard, but I was told once that some fishermen have the same 
feeling about the word ‘rabbit.’ There will be no catch if the 
word is used afloat. I was amused, for it seemed an unlikely 
word to crop up until one thinks of the hours spent drifting or 
baiting lines and the topics of conversation that must then arise. 


LIME SULPHUR SPRAY 

Despite the slowing of growth in late winter it will shortly be 
time to lime sulphur spray fruit trees. To winter wash and 
then neglect the buds and blossom is to spoil the chances of 
a good crop. 
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Arms and the Alderman 


figures who resign the offices or positions which they 

hold, and I am sure that Alderman Richard Bland will 
long enjoy a peculiar esteem in the Lancashire town of Nelson, 
of which he has just, and of his own volition, ceased to be 
Mayor. His motive for resignation was an interesting one. 
The Queen and Prince Philip are to tour Lancashire next 
month, and when they visit Nelson the route, or part of it, will 
be lined by one hundred officers and men of the Royal Air 
Force. Alderman Bland, who is a pacifist, raised no objection 
to this until he learned that the men would be armed with rifles 
(and also, presumably, bayonets); with these lethal weapons he 
was unwilling to be officially associated. 


[ie British have a pronounced weakness for public 


The sub-committee responsible for the arrangements in- 
quired of higher authority whether the men could parade 
unarmed. They were told that this was out of the question; and 
the Mayor gave up his office, which carries with it a stipend 
of £600 a year. 


od * * 


The art of resignation is here seen at its most recherché. 
Alderman Bland’s decision, which was probably a painful one, 
was taken from none of the usual causes. He had not com- 
mitted a blunder. There was no violent disagreement with his 
colleagues on some aspect of municipal policy. He simply 
could not, as a matter of principle, attend a function at which 
members of Her Majesty’s Armed Services, on ceremonial duty 
in the presence of their Sovereign, were going to be armed. 
He had warned the Council, on taking office, that this situation 
might arise; ‘I told them,’ he is reported as saying, ‘that if there 
were any events involving military ceremonies I would have to 
resign.’ There was such an event; and he has resigned. 


In a way I admire him for doing so. I think I would have 
admired him even more if he had not strained at the gnat (in 
the shape of the rifles) and been prepared to swallow the camel 
in the shape of the hundred airmen. I am glad, on the other 
hand, that he did not square his conscience by allowing him- 
self to be persuaded that the rifles, since they would be un- 
loaded, were really no more lethal than his mace. That would 
have been casuistry. 

* * * 


But how awkward these particular principles must be to live 
with! Alderman Bland suffered for his convictions in the First 
World War, when he was sent to prison for two years as a 
conscientious objector. But not all those to whom this sort of 
thing happened have since found it necessary to give consistent 
and almost pedantic expression to their beliefs; Time, the 
Great Healer, adjusted Mr. Shinwell’s so efficaciously that he 
became Secretary of State for War. 


The path of the sincere extremist must be narrow and full 
of pitfalls. Does Alderman Bland, for instance, stumble blindly 
from the room when a picture of a battleship appears upon the 
television screen? Could he, while he was Mayor, have 
attended a production of Julius Casar or Macbeth by the 
school children of Preston? What was his attitude to the 
massive display of lethal weapons which must, from: his point 
of view, have marred the Coronation ceremonies? If a citizen 


of Nelson had received a high decoration for gallantry in 
action, would he have attended a civic welcome? Where 
exactly does he draw the line? 


* * * 


The British have never been considered a logical nation, and 
goodness knows what would have happened if we had aspired 
to such a reputation. Each generation derives part of its 
strength from the quirks, prejudices and eccentricities of the 
preceding one. We respect, if we do not always revere, the 
crank and the extremist, and our life would be poorer, though 
sometimes less exasperating, without them. Alderman Bland is 
a vegetarian as well as a pacifist; but one deduces that in the 
former capacity he is less of a doctrinaire than he is in the 
latter, for he must in the course of his public life have attended 
functions at which meat, often in large quantities, was openly 
consumed. 


I cannot help feeling that this would in many ways have been 
a better issue to resign on than the one he chose. The Mayor 
of an English town is in some sense the head of a community, 
and the community is composed of free human beings. Now 
the 33,000 inhabitants of Nelson would still be alive, still free, 
if they and their forebears had done what Alderman Bland 
thinks is the right thing and lived on nut cutlets and beetroot 
hash; they might, for all I know, be even larger, wiser and 
more beautiful than they are. But they would not be free, and 
they might not be alive, if they had done the other thing he 
thinks is right and denied themselves the use of lethal weapons. 
It seems to me questionable whether one ought to accept a 
position of honour and responsibility in a community which 
owes its existence as such to practices which one regards as 
indefensible. I also think that if one does accept such a position 
it is rather silly to make a high-falutin’ gesture and give it up 
rather than face a fortuitous reminder of the facts of life. Good 
luck to those who contrive to have their cake and eat it; but to 
have your cake, eat half of it and spit the rest out is surely 
unbecoming. 


* * . 


The rifle is a weapon of precision, not of mass-destruction; 
but Alderman Bland’s refusal to have anything to do with it 
epitomises, in a mildly ridiculous pastiche, the dilemma in 
which many sincere and worthy people regard themselves as 
being placed by the hydrogen bomb. In a short letter published 
in The Times on Wednesday, Mr. D. W. Reid, writing from 
Birling Gap, in Sussex, made a good comment on this well- 
worn but far from threadbare topic. ‘The greatness of English 
tradition and history,’ he wrote, ‘has always been based on the 
conviction that liberty is more precious than (material) life. 
If this conviction is to go down before a muddled assumption 
of moral superiority, then we and our civilisation are already 
conquered, because we have lost our soul. The issue now 
appears to be between those who believe in the individual soul 
and immortal life and those who believe in material existence 
at any price—even dark, mind-destroying slavery.’ 

Moral superiority is, I am sure, an edifying and enjoyable 
luxury; but it could, if promoted fron __> sphere of nut cutlets 
to that of national policy, prove an ex_ensive one. 
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4 THOUSAND A MINUTE 

Sin—I was indeed sorry to see from one of 
your Notes that the Spectator seems to regret 
the support it gave to the campaign for com- 
petitive television which was waged by the 
Popular Television Association, of which the 
Popular Television Committee is the heir and 
successor. 

The Television Act was by no means per- 
fect, but it does at least make possible the 
establishment of a Television Service inde- 
pendent of the BBC. Competition in this field 
can do nothing but good, and I do not share 
the gloomy view that commercial television 
will not be an economic proposition. My in- 
formation leads me to believe that advertising 
support will be forthcoming on a sufficient 
scale to ensure the success of the new service. 

There is also no earthly reason why stan- 
dards should be lowered. It might well be the 
case that some amendments to the Television 
Act will ultimately prove necessary in the 
interests of efficient working, but this is no 
reason why standards should be lowered. 

It is indeed strange that some writers in the 
press, who pose as the friends of free enter- 
prise, are so reluctant to trust it in this field 
of television. It would be most regrettable if 
the Spectator joined their ranks.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

R. E. SIMMS 
Secretary, Popular Television Committee 
78 Buckingham Gate, London, SW1 


ORDE WINGATE 

Sik,—In his attack upon my forthcoming book, 

Gideon Goes to War, your contributor, Strix, 

makes several mis-statements. The most 

“rious of them is his charge that my bio- 

graphy of General Wingate was written with- 
B Ut consulting his widow or his family. 

This, of course, is not true. They were 
consulted. It did, however, become clear, after 
aconversation with a spokesman of the family, 
that the Wingates had firm views—as was their 
right—as to the line that should be taken in 
4 Dlography of Wingate and what weight of 
‘mphasis should be put upon certain phases 
Of his career 


It was on the advice and urging, and with 
the fullest help, of some of General Wingate’s 
most distinguished admirers and former com- 
rades that I decided to carry on without the 
guiding hand of the Wingate family. But the 
reasons for this decision have nothing to do, 
as Strix suggests, with stunting Wingate’s life: 
and I am sure that those who have, so far, 
only read the condensed version of the book 
in the Sunday Express cannot have received 
such an impression. 

The ‘stunt’ would, in fact, appear to have 
been performed by Strix in making the 
serialisation of my book the excuse to 
enumerate all the failings of Wingate he can 
remember. 

Whatever I[ have written about Orde 
Wingate in Gideon Goes to War is in a context 
explaining the background and circumstance. 
There is no intention of denigrating him. On 
the contrary, I think readers of my book will 
find that Wingate emerges from it as something 
much more important than the eccentric 
soldier he has appeared to the world until now. 
—Yours faithfully, 

LEONARD MOSLEY 


Slough Cottage, Buckland, Betchworth, Surrey 
* 


Sir,—May I correct a suggestion in Strix’s 
article in your issue of March 18? He suggests 
that if General Wingate had been alive he 
would have been able to collect substantial 
damages for libel from the publication of 
Leonard Mosley’s forthcoming book Gideon 
Goes to War. 

As the publisher of this book, unlike Strix 
I have read the material of the book. In 
nothing that I have so far read could Wingate 
if alive find anything on which to base a libel 
action. 

In short the book is an appreciative account 
of the life of a gallant, fantastic, and often 
exasperating character. If I am wrong Strix 
can say so after June 24 when the book is be- 
ing published and he will have had an oppor- 
tunity to read it. I only hope that he will not 
continue to imply that Mr. Mosley and I are 
guilty of ‘a dirty trick. —Yours faithfully, 

ARTHUR BARKER 
Chairman, Arthur Barker Ltd. 


30 Museum Street, WC1 
* 


[Strix writes: I shall await with interest 
an opportunity to read Mr. Mosley’s book. 
I hope that in it he will make acknowledge- 
ments to those ‘distinguished admirers and 
former comrades’ of Wingate’s who urged him 
to pronounce, against the wishes of Wingate’s 
family, what the Sunday Express calls a 
‘startling new verdict on a famous name’ in a 
book ‘which makes a sensational charge against 
Wingate.’ I am prepared to believe that the 
contents of Mr. Mosley’s book may have 
undergone some misrepresentation by the 
Sunday Express, whose first announcement of 
its serialisation implied in so many words both 
that Wingate was a traitor and that from his 
own viewpoint—‘and perhaps from the view- 
point of Britain too—he died at just the right 
time.’ (The italics belong to the Beaverbrook 
Foundation.) | may be a bit simple, but I 
should have thought that these statements were 
both denigratory in intention and libellous in 
law—except that you cannot libel the dead. 
It is. I suppose, just possible that the state- 
ments bear no relation at all to what is in 
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the book; if so, Mr. Mosley, who is on the 
staff of the Daily Express, was in a better posi- 
tion to protest against misrepresentation (by— 
presumably—one of his colleagues) than are 
most of its victims.] 


BEVANISM 
Sir.—We read so much in all sections of the 
press of the ‘greatness’ and ‘brilliance’ of Mr. 
Aneurin Bevan that the public is thought- 
lessly beginning to invest him with these 
qualities, just as, through much advertising, it 
attributes a super-excellence to certain well- 
known detergents and patent medicines. 
During the war he was aptly described as 
being what he now is to his own party, ‘a 
squalid nuisance.” What else has he ever 
been? — Yours faithfully, 


J. F. O. LEWIS 


The Well House, Fetcham, Surrey 


HARD LINES 
Sir,—It is clear that John Betjeman has com- 
pletely missed the point of ‘Hard Lines’ which 
he quoted so inaccurately in ‘City and 
Suburban’ notes on February 4. 
Here is the correct version: 
He never could remember, so of course he 
found his Rep, 
Hard lines; 
And he never heard the bell, and so was 
late for early prep., 
Hard lines; 

And though it’s nice to doze, 

Yet, as every navvy knows, 

Upon sleepers they impose 

Hard lines. 

This was not intended to be a school song 
as ‘Forty Years On,’ etc., were. The writer, 
R. St. J. Ainslie, had already given to Sedbergh 
such songs as “The Long Run,’ ‘The Cricket 
Song’ and ‘The Football Song,’ which, if he 
troubles to read them, John Betjeman will find 
are in no way inferior to their more famous 
Harrovian counterparts.—Yours faithfully, 

Cc. MOODY 


West Leigh, Marton Moor Road, Nunthorpe, 
Middlesbrough 


EGYPT'S ANGER 

Sir,—In your leading article entitled ‘Egypt's 
Anger,’ you seem to lay all the blame for the 
present tension on the borders between Israel 
and the Arab countries on Egypt, who, in 
your opinion, has reserved herself the right to 
treat the armistice of 1949 as a one-sided agree- 
ment that Egypt need keep only when she 
feels like keeping it. 

I would have liked you to mention in sup- 
port of this contention one act of aggression 
committed by the Egyptians, similar to those 
planned, organised and executed by the 
Israeli military forces in Quibya, Likya, Dair 
Yassin, Azzoun or Gaza. 

The Egyptian forces have always shown 
self-restraint in the face of continued provoca- 
tion by the Israelis. The minor incidents that 
are reported every now and then, if they are 
not pure inventions put forward by the 
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Israelis as counter-accusations to Egypt’s com- 
plaints, are mere individual infiltrations across 
a demarcation line which is unnatural, as was 
certified by many unbiased witnesses, 

You seem also to deduce sinister conclu- 
sions from the statement that Israel's policy is 
designed ‘with the hope that peace will be 
forced on the Arab States.’ 

In fact, Israel's endeavours are not for peace 
but for perpetrating the present wrongs 
inflicted upon the Arabs, and that is exactly 
what Israel calls peace, and what the Arabs 
refuse. Hitler also, after subduing half the 
Continent, wanted peace, but he was playing 
with words just as Israel is doing now. 

If Israel were sincere in her clamour, she 


should have at least attempted to create a 
propitious atmosphere by respecting and 
implementing the United Nations’ resolutions 
which she has hitherto flouted and ignored. 
The real intentions of Israel are crystal 
clear. She knows that she cannot realise her 
unbounded ambitions unless the Arab 
countries are kept weak and disunited. Hence 
her clamour against the rearming of the Arab 
States. She knows also that time is against her 
and therefore continues her unceasing provoca- 
tion in order to create a situation from which 
she may benefit before it is too late-—Yours 
faithfully, Y. OSMAN, Press Attaché 
Egyptian Embassy, 75 South Audley Street, 
London, WJ 


Contemporary Arts 


THEATRE 


Misery Me! By Dennis Cannan. (Duchess.) 
SHorTLy before the curtain on Misery 
Me! we were told that this was to be the 
penultimate performance: shortly after it fell 
we heard that a stay of execution had been 
granted. Should this week's reprieve be ex- 
tended, see it, if you can. 

Not that Denis Cannan quite succeeds in 
what he has set out to do. The play's contagion 
spread unevenly through the audience—as 
had happened a month ago at the same theatre 
in the early performances of A Kind of Folly 
Those of us who had not laughed so long and 
loud as our neighbours were |-{t groping de 
fensively for excuses to justify ourselves. 

One excuse we certainly had: the play is 
miscast. Misery Me! tells of a girl escaping 
from her lovers, and a man escaping from 
himself, the two of them meeting at a moun 
tain inn on their way to suicide. The author 
asks of them that they should stride confi- 
dently along the narrow ridge that divides 
satirical comedy from burlesque: Yvonne 
Mitchell comes the to achieving this 
balance, but her fine intensity is here a handi- 
cap (just as Flora Robson's was in A Kind of 
Folly), she conveys feeling, but not the lighter 
shades of it that the part requires. George Cole 
is content to play the fool, which he does so 
convincingly that we do not care what he feels 

any more than we care what Robertson Hare 
feels when his trousers are missing. 

The result is that when the two learn from 
each other’s love a new meaning in life, and 
slip away from the inn to try it out, we are 
pleased less because we share their budding 
joy than because we are tired of them. For by 
this time we are much more intrigued by the 
conflict between her former lovers, that most 
devious of capitalists, Clive Morton, and that 
most obnexiously suave of revolutionaries, 
Colin Gordon. | cannot believe that this was 
the author's intention; nor that he intended 
the inn servant, instead of being racy of the 
alpine soil, to give the impression that she is 
working in a West End espresso bar 

This is not the fault of the players, let alone 
of the pray; and the miscasting should not 
London run 


rose 


c loser 


have spoiled its prospects of a 
If Misery Me! were an tsolated case we could 
blame its misfortune on some mischance:; but 


remembering what happened to its predeces- 
sor, and to many another new production re- 


cently, it is becoming harder to maintain that 
these failures of communication are the fault 
of playwrights rather than of audiences. For 
what justification have we in our clamour for 
more new and ‘different’ plays if this is what 
happens to pieces as stimulating as Misery 
Me!? 


BRIAN INGLIS 


CINEMA 


The Truth Marriage. (Cine- 
phone.) El Bruto. (Continentale.) 
TAKEN from a Simenon story, The Truth 
Ahout Our Marriage is a stern warning to all 
those husbands who cheerfully continue to 
behave as bachelors after they are married. 
We first see Jean Gabin lyifg in a hospital, 
mortally ill as the result of having been 
poisoned by his wife, Danielle Darrieux, and 
through flashbacks we see how fatal it is for a 
man to enter marriage lightly, particularly if 
his wife is deeply in love with him and wants 
to share his every thought, his every heart- 
beat. Mlle. Darrieux, beautiful, young. believ- 
ing love to be a miracle and living a serious 
affair, gives an admirable — performance, 
although even she fails to make it patently 
clear why, having ceased at last to love her 
husband, she suddenly deems it necessary to 
exterminate him. M. Gabin is at his best as 
the man who takes life as he finds it, does not 
worry about the future, goes on with his old 
business and love affairs, and is politely bored 
with his wife’s obsession with the compre- 
hensiveness, as it were, of marriage. Love, she 
says, Is divine and embraces all. Love, he says, 
is what you make it; it is a manufactured 
article; and against this cynicism Mblle. 
Darrieux’s sweet illusions beat themselves to 
death. The patient irritation of the experienced 
with the foolish romanticism of the ingenuous 
is subtly drawn here, and both sides are in- 
telligently and sensitively explored; yet the 
denouement of the story is incredible enough 
to stamp the whole with the mark of fantasy 
Mile. Darrieux looks too cool suddenly to 
embark on a crime passionnel, and in a world 
where wives are constantly coming to terms 
with unhappy marital circumstances and ad- 
justine themselves so that the pain should not 
be unbearable, her action strikes one as being 
extravagant to say the least of it. The film is 
directed by Henry Decoin and it see-saws 
smoothly between the past and the present 
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ANTHROPOPHAGISED 


Sir,—Strix’s remark last week on people being 
eaten by cannibals induces me to write aboy 
a curious coincidence in my family. My wife; 
great-great-grandfather, Joseph Gellibrand 
one of the founders of the State of Victoria, 
was eaten by aborigines in Australia in 1837, 
Also a forebear of mine of the same gener. 
tion, Arthur Wakefield, was the last white man 
to be eaten by the Maoris in New Zealand ip 
the 1840-50s. Incidentally, his brother, Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, was, | believe, at one tim 
Editor of the Spectator.—Yours faithfully, 


M. C. N. D’ARCY 


The Glebe House, Burwash, Sussex 





with delicate precision if not with grea 
imagination, 
* 


Mexico, ever in love with brutality, poverty 
and death, sends us a film about a wicked 
landlord who hires a muscular moron to help 
him eject a rabble of starving tenants from, 
tenement. Written and directed by L 
Bunuel, E/ Bruto is an exercise in realism i 
which squalor, misery and meat—the hero i 
a butcher—play equal roles. As social prop: 
ganda it is probably excellent; as a work 
art it is medium to rare; as an invitation i 
Mexico it is a mistake. There is only one nig 
person in the film, and he is soon killed, t 
rest displaying all the baser passions, lus 
avarice, jealousy and cruelty which, added 1 
the sordid surroundings, promote a profou 


melancholy. 
VIRGINIA GRAH 


BALLET 


Tue Covent Garden revival last week of 5} 
phonic Variations was one of the truly sat 
fying occasions of this winter's ballet activ 
a work of this scale and scope can come 0 
from a master, and it is an illustration of th 
odd process whereby an exercise in fo 
generates a content perfectly in accord W 
the formal revelations, whether they be creat 
of paint, stone, musical notes or dance mo 
ments. 

This statement of the prime purpose 
ballet as being dancing comes suitably ™ 
when we are overfed with attempts to mé 
ballets full of life-sized characters indul 
in (supposedly) life-like emotions. For ! 
ballet is the absolute culmination of allt 
Ashton worked upon during the twenty J 
leading up to its realisation; with the 
of contemporary English choreographers 
worth (excepting only one), his style as wel 
his craft blossomed out of the difficulties 
restrictions of the Mercury Theatre of 
1930s. If our ballet survives its momen 
vogue and endures to develop an abso 
‘English’ style and expressive power, 
torians will know how to give credit t0 
discipline. the forcing power and the imag 
tive impulse that the Mercury Theatre 
ditions of twenty-five years ago provided. 

Ballet Workshop, functioning on Sut 
at the Mercury, has been a powerful ma 
to the mediocrities who today well-nigh to 
overwhelm the ballet world; its fifty or 
productions to date include perhaps ! 
worth more than a season’s existence. Fe 
these ‘experimental’ works have any now 
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indeed, most are remarkable for eschewing 
contact with the very difficulties and limita- 
tions that were the prime choreographic in- 
centives, two decades ago, of Ashton, Tudor, 
Howard, Staff and Gore. No talent at present 
on view is going to create a few years hence 
anything even remotely resembling the two 
dozen ballets produced by the above-men- 
tioned artists. 

The March programme held two hopeful 
notions: Fanciulla dei Coralli, by Donato 
Fortes, had some simple and effective dancing 
illuminated by the very sensitive decor and 
costumes of Francis Thomas. And the revival 


of Michael Holmes’s Palisades, with its 
obvious genesis in some thinking about 
totalitarianism, suggested that, at last, the 
contemporary world has broken into the 


consciousness of some contemporary choreo- 
graphers. The rest is silence. 


TELEVISION AND 
RADIO 
Four newcomers appeared in /n the News: 


the Countess of Birkenhead, Lady Pakenham, 
Mr. Randolph Churchill and Mr. George 
Woodcock. Most viewers, | am sure, were as 
prepared as I was to welcome so distinguished 
a gathering. Alas! Even such explosive sub- 
jects as Yalta and Bevan produced no debate: 
only the frantic chatter that might have been 
expected if the four of them had found them 
selves sharing a railway carriage. | was soon 
thinking of the excitement that Brown and 
Boothby, Foot and Taylor would have gener- 
ated if Corporation timidity in the face of 
party pressure had not pushed them off the 
BBC platform. Other platforms, | understand, 
are being built. 

No punches were pulled, however, when 
England met Scotland in the Calcutta Cup at 
Twickenham. We saw skill and excitement: 
but my comment must be reserved for a skill 
we did not see: the skill of the producers in 
following and anticipating so fast a game, so 
that the viewer was always up with the ball 
lo maintain concentration for 100 minutes in 
that cold, as the cameramen have to do, makes 
great demands on their endurance: and to give 
a commentary on the seen is much more diffi- 
cult than to give it on the unseen-——on sound 
radio. To producer Anthony Craxton, 
mentator Peter West, and their team: a word 
of thanks and praise 

Arthur Askey and Eric Barker have both 
earned considerable reputations as radio come- 
dians; both are attempting to establish them- 


com- 


selves with TV audiences. Askey goes from 
success to success: Barker recedes. Why? 
Perhaps it is a question of attitude. Askey 
says, in effect: ‘I'm going to have fun and 
you tot can look after yourselves’; we are 
delighted. Barker seems to say: “You have no 
idea what a strain it is to keep you lot 


imused*®; we shrug our shoulders 

What's My Line? got otf to a flying finish 
Leslie Jackson, the original producer, was back 
to invest the proceedings with his technical 


skill and sense of mischiet. We said farewell 
io the present team, including Barbara Kelly; 
ve Were reintroduced to the originals, includ 
ing Barbara Kelly: and for our celebrity we 
were given Gilbert Harding. If the great British 
public has learnt nothing else im the past four 
years it at least now knows what a sagger- 
muker’s bottom knocker does for a living 
JOHN IRWIN 


MUSIC 


Paul Hindemith. 

As he approaches his sixtieth birthday 
Hindemith, who has been visiting London to 
conduct for the BBC and the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society, seems at last to be falling 
into perspective as one of his own generation. 
His real contemporaries are Prokofiev and 
Milhaud, but he has generally been grouped 
with the earlier generation — Schoenberg, 
Barték and Stravinsky. Precociously gifted and 
immensely prolific, he produced in the 
Twenties the series of brilliant string quartets, 
chamber concertos and other chamber works 
that the Third Programme has been broadcast- 
ing in recent weeks, and quickly found himself 
placed beside these pioneers of the new 
classical ideal, equally original, and more 
rather than less important for being less 
‘eccentric’ than Barték and Stravinsky (whose 
Piano Concerto from the same period, per- 
formed last week by Margaret Kitchin and the 
Morley College Wind Ensemble, provided a 
handy comparison), and less ‘inhuman’ than 
Schoenberg. In the Thirties, like them and most 
other major composers born between Sibelius 
and, say, Tippett, he slowly turned from neo- 
classicism to a more romantic outlook and 
style, and his freedom from ‘eccentricity’ 
became even more clear. His idiom reverted 
very much nearer to traditional harmony and 
tonality than that of the older composers. 
Now, however, he maintained his position 
among them by his exposition of a new har- 
monic theory that was widely regarded and 
to some extend intended as a rival to 
Schoenberg's twelve-note method of composi- 
tion. But with the passage of twenty years this 
theory, which is also much more traditional 
than Schoenberg's, being based on the same 
acoustically ‘natural’ harmonic laws as under- 
lie the music of the last three centuries, has 
begun to seem less important. And whereas 
Schoenberg's method gains ground every year, 
Hindemith has found few disciples, and not 
one of outstanding creative talent. 


* 


The decline of interest in Hindemith in 
recent years however, only partly and 
indirectly attributable to this. Its direct cause 
is an accompanying failure in his later com- 
positions, not so much of experimental quality 
as of sheer imagination, a failure closely con- 
nected with another aspect of his theoretical 
and philosophical speculations—his marked 
preoccupation with the physical and meta- 
physical basis of music. This preoccupation is 


1s, 


the extreme manifestation of his inherent 
rationalism and of the will to be absolute 
master of his art that has always driven 


Hindemith, and has made him the supreme 
practical musician of our time. A violinist and 
orchestra leader in his youth, he later became 
a famous viola player, both in chamber music 
and as a soloist, and then devoted his attention 
to learning many other instruments, especially 
wind instruments, before providing them all 
in turn with a sonata for their repertoire. Now 
he has turned to conducting, and made him- 
self master of that too, as his performance of 
Haydn's London Symphony at the Royal Phil- 
harmonic Society's concert last week left no 
doubt. It was a revelation, not so much of 
Hindemith—nothing less could sensibly have 
been expected of him-—-as of Haydn, and of 
the authentic tone of his music, one of those 
rare real additions to our musical experience 
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that will often be recalled and never effaced 

But we have not gained that experience 
without a greater loss, the evidence of which 
was there to hear in the same programme jp 
Hindemith’s own symphony Die Harmonie dey 
Welt. His determination to master ever 
branch of music, leading him beyond jts 
practice to its theory, philosophy ang 
xsthetics, has possessed him so completely that 
he could not be content until he had 
rationalised even the element of creative 
imagination in music. Here his success has been 
his defeat. Nothing in this symphony, a fair) 
recent work, is free, nothing spontaneous, The 
themes are obviously and often laborious) 
constructed, rather than inspired (the opening 
theme for instance, with its eight consecutive 
descending fourths), their rhythms, when not 
monotonously regular, are very contrived, and 
their development is predominantly by the 
Strict contrapuntal processes of fugue, canon 
and imitation, with a passacaglia to finish, | 
is masterly composition, yet it is hardly com- 
position at all, for, the themes once made, 
everything moves almost mechanically, avoid- 
ing any imaginative deviation and any problem 
of composition that would require the exercise 
of imagination rather than craft or technique 
for its solution. 

* 


In this desire to be so much more than a 
‘mere’ composer, Hindemith has committed 
much the same error as the hero of his own 
opera—Mathis der Maler. Mathis felt com- 
pelled to abandon painting to take active part 
in the Peasants’ War, with unsuccessful results 
—and the moral drawn is that he failed 
because he had neglected his true talent, when 
he could better serve humanity by pursuing 
his own vocation. Hindemith, with an almost 
oppressive sense of the mission of the artist, 
seems to have felt called upon to try to save 
music at a time of chaos and disintegration, 
and in the attempt has dissipated his energies 

It is certainly by his creative work that his 
contribution will be judged, and is at last 
heginning to be judged again. And it is, for al 
his faults, more considerable than he has beer 
given credit for in recent years. The music o! 
the Twenties, unjustly despised by the com 
placent Thirties and Forties, is now coming 
back, and with it some of his best works 
written before his imagination was inhibited 
by his theories. With these he will find his 
proper place, no longer beside the older giants 
but probably, in spite of his later decline, a 
still the most considerable composer of his 
own generation. 

COLIN MASOS 


The Spectator 








March 27, 1830 


ON Wednesday, a young lady apparent 
about twenty years of age, threw herself in! 
the canal in St. James's Park. She was take 
out without much damage, and conveyed 
a coach to Sloane Street, where she said he] 
family resided. We must protest against suc 
an exhibition of the horrible in so We 
frequented and pleasant a promenade as $ 
James's Park. It can evidently be made tot 
possible purpose, but to frighten the childre* 
and the ducks, and to give the unlucky be: 
who is nearest the spot a pair of wet pant 
loons, and, it may be, a cold. If young lade 
will drown themselves, let them have recours 
to a piece of water where they can do a 
quietly and decently. ' 
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BOOKS 


‘A Stranger and Afraid’ 


By JOHN WAIN 





HAVE been expecting—but not, so far, seeing—a resur- 

gence of interest in Housman;* if not as a poet, then at 

least as a case-history. After all, he was, in his day, almost 
alone in facing a problem which is nowadays faced by quite a 
number of people: the problem of how to combine the two 
functions of poet and professor. If we read ‘literary artist of 
any kind’ for ‘poet,’ and ‘academic teacher of any kind’ for 
‘professor,’ we have a situation that is very much of our time; 
both in England and in America, the universities are coming to 
provide a shelter for writers which saves them from having to 
be schoolteachers or ad. men—though there is still no ten- 
dency, in this country at any rate, for a university to employ 
a poet because he is a poet. He gets the job first, in the normal 
way, and then shyly produces his poems. It is one illustration 
of the way the universities have taken over some of the social 
functions of the Church; in the seventeenth century a lot of 
the best poets were parsons, because the Church was then what 
the university is today—a large, impersonal, non-profit- 
making organisation, securely established, and able to use men 
of diverse talents in diverse ways. 

However, «a modern university teacher is not in the same 
position as a seventeenth-century clergyman. He has more 
work to do, for one thing; and, on the whole, harder work. 
Furthermore, he is under pressures which none of his pre- 
decessors knew. When his academic colleagues are not sneer- 
ing at him for being literary, his literary friends are sneering 
at him for being academic, and both groups are very good at 
sneering. Worst of all, he is trying to serve two gods at once, 
and haunted by the fear that he will, in the end, satisfy neither 
As an artist, he volupté, ordre and beauté 
and can supply him with (perhaps fortu- 
a limited amount of calme. It is not an 
accident that, until very recent times, no don except Lewis 


needs liwxe, calme, 
ll the university 
nately) IS ord and 
Carroll (and, would one add, Pater?) ever wrote a work of 
Maginative literature that had enough vitality to keep it alive 


Housman side-stepp 


| 
, } 
artly by 


ed these problems, partly by luck and 
giving in to them. When I say ‘luck’ I mean that his 
extraordinary talent for emending Latin texts brought him, in 
early middle life, a Cambridge chair which seems to have 
involved no very arduous duties. When I say ‘giving in’ I mean 
» attempt to do two things at once. He 
merely assimilated the poet in him to the professor. The small- 
ness of his output, the narrowness of his range, the elaborate 
pains he took to safeguard the text from misprints (as if he 
were one of his own dead authors), are all academic charac- 
leristics. So was his inability, or refusal, to develop, to admit 


ny New lieht to sans 


that Housman made mn 


in any direction 


I must claborate this last point a litth. Housman’s major 


* The Manuscript Poems of A. E. Housman. Edited by Tom Burns 


Haber. (Oxf University Press, 25s.) 
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faults as a poet—the things that kept him a #unor poet—are 
(a) the immature and commonplace nature of his subject- 
matter, all self-pity and grumbling; (b) the lack of any develop- 
ment. Although he wrote poems over a period of some forty 
years, it is oddly true that if one shuffled them, and had only 
internal evidence to go by, one would never recover the original 
order. The last poems he wrote are no different from the first; 
that is, they exhibit faults (a) and (b) above. 

Now this is such an extraordinary thing—for after all it is 
human to develop, and we usually do so whether we wish to or 
not—that one has to ask the reason for it. 1 have already called 
it an academic characteristic; and, unfortunately, the evidence 
seems to bear me out. There is something about the academic 
atmosphere that fosters habit, repetition, getting set in one’s 
ways. Everything is so permanent. Perhaps all institutions do 
this; certainly the Army and the Church have both been 
accused of it. And of course a professor is like a colonel or 
an archdeacon in one respect: most of his work consists of 
doing the same thing over and over again. When Housman 
had finished taking one class through Propertius, there would 
be another waiting to begin. When he had edited one piece by 
Manilius, he started on another one just like it. 

Now Housman can hardly be blamed for succumbing to this 
petrification. If it is true that even the strongest minds go 
down, how could he resist? For his was not, in any broad 
sense, a strong mind. His stock of ideas was tiny; his human 
responsiveness, after early life, almost nil; his general intelli- 
gence, poor. (Cite one interesting remark that Housman made 
on any general topic.) His getting himself ploughed in Greats 
was good strategy; it enabled him to claim not to have been 
trying; and there is no evidence that he would have done well 
if he had tried. Philosophy was obviously alien ground to him. 
If the tendency of Cambridge was to shut him off from life, it 
must be said that he collaborated to the full. He spared no pains 
to turn himself into the solitary, life-resisting, formidable figure 
of the anecdotes. The banked-up fires exploded in two direc- 
tions only; his poems, and his savage baiting of other scholars 
who did not conform to his standards of accuracy. 
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I have often thought that the bitterness with which Housman 
attacked his classical colleagues was, to some extent, compen- 
satory. It is a common characteristic of men who have a special, 
and narrow, gift that they are harshly critical of anyone who tries 
to compete with them. Housman’s gift of emendation was the 
product partly of industry and partly of the hypersensitive quality 
of his ear. (Poets are often good at emendation; there is an 
emendation of Milton's in the received text of the Bacche of 
Euripides.) It was, in other words, largely a knack. He knew a lot 
of Latin, and he had a knack of making a special use of what he 
knew. It was a gift, like his poetry. And neither gift has much to 
do with the ordinary functions of the intelligence. Housman was 
not a very intelligent man; his poetry proves it. His poetry also 
proves that he was supremely, if narrowly, gifted. 


* * * 


However provoking these remarks, | think they can be proved 
After all, a very gifted poet can be a stupid man; his stupidity 
will keep him a minor poet, but it will not spoil his gift. And a 
great classical scholar can be stupid too, off his own ground 
Bentley, who is usually named as Housman’s only superior, has 
left us detailed proof of his imbecility, in his emendations ot 
Paradise Lost. What, then, is the moral? 

The moral is, if you are going to be an academic poet, be stupid 
Dig in, refuse to grow, and cultivate your most specialised talent 
Then both sides will respect you. Housman was fantastically over 
praised, in his lifetime and since, by his fellow academics, because 
he offers a justification of the donnish way of life. But for the 
young writer, employed at a university, he is the memento mori 
The dead hand of academicism, which kills everything it touches 
lay heavily on his exquisite gift. 

And it is, of course, exquisite; so beautifully cadenced, so per 
fectly balanced, such a self-indulgent pleasure for tongue and 
ear. ‘A mile further, said Yeats, ‘and all had been marsh’; but 
Housman’s technique was devised and perfected so as to keep that 
last mile untrodden. 

As for the book under review, there is really nothing in it. lt 
is just Housman’s work-sheets; cancelled lines and stanzas. He 
was a poet who made a little go a long way; if he wrote a good 
line, it went into a poem sooner or later; there is very little left 
behind. One looks in vain for a good, even a passable, phrase that 
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never found itself a home in a finished poem; but most of it is 
like this: 
. . . She shall not behold 

Till the ice at her girdle shall meet from the south and the north 

And man shall sit down from his quarrels and die of the cold 
Here, indeed, is what Yeats called the marsh; or, if you prefer it 
in Housman’s own words—‘Terence, this is stupid stulf.’ 


Travellers 


The World Before Us. By Lennox Cook. (Collins, 15s.) 

Isles to Windward. By Dane Chandos. (Michael Joseph, 15s.) 
Bliss in Bali. By Jacques Chegaray. (Arthur Barker, 18s.) 
Portuguese Panorama. By Oswell Blakeston. (Burke, 18s.) 


PEOPLE are certainly travelling again, and a book about what you 
have done is one way of trying to recover from hotel bills or pay 
the instalments on your hire-purchase ticket. Unfortunately for 
the amateur, travelling for literary profit is a highly skilled craft, 
ind pitfalls await the unwary. The first-person narration in the 
hands of the novice so often offers the personality of the author 
oyly peeping from behind the skirts of his action or vigorously 
exhibiting himself for our distress. 

Mr. Lennox Cook in The World Before Us is the self-contem- 
dlative traveller. He and a friend went around the world on 
motor-bicycles, but Mr. Cook’s admitted purpose was to discover 
himself. And by the end, the reader may be excused a feeling of 
debilitation from what the author himself labels a ‘drastic purga- 
tive.” However, though we get too much of Mr. Cook and too 
little of the world, he has a flair for the competent vignette, 
tightening his narrative in places with effective writing, although 
not nearly often enough. 

Those who remember Mr. Dane Chandos’s Village in the Sun 
will be interested in this account of his travels in the West Indies, 
Isles to Windward. Mr. Chandos is a professional; he looks with 
the traveller’s eye, keeping himself so adroitly in the background 
that one begins to search for him in the reading. Experience seems 
made directly available to the reader, the feel of movement and 
place uncluttered by too-frequent personal reactions. And yet, 
perhaps because Mr. Chandos didn’t stop very long in any place, 
the emotional colouring tends to the pastel. We skim with him 
on this light journey from Cuba and Jamaica down the long 
chain of islands to Trinidad and are left with the feeling that he 
has handled the melodramatic with too strict a neutrality. More 
heat and sweat and sound of voodoo drums might have improved 
the mixture. As it is, one is oddly reminded of a British banc 
playing the rumba in strict tempo. 

Bliss in Bali, by Jacques Chegaray, is not as depressing as Ils 
title. This is a fairly straightforward account (without, happily, 
too conscious an effort at interpretation) of what it feels like to 
live on an Indonesian island. M. Chegaray’s photographs are 
excellent—one of sky reflected in new rice paddy quite memor- 
able. But the author might have chosen to discover for us a 
island which had been a little less heavily discovered in the past— 
Amboina, for instance, the home of warriors who are still fightin 


the current regime in Java. Bali is such a hackneyed paradise 


visited by every world-cruise ship, and the habitat of a positive 


species of arty-crafty beachcombers. Perhaps M. Chegaray will 
be tempted East again with his camera, and this time will be 4 


little more adventurous. 
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Portuguese Panorama, by Oswell Blakeston, is an extraordinary J 


pot-pourri. The author, plainly, hasnt a very clear idea of wha 


yf what & 


he is after in the writing. He starts out with impressions, Ver) 


well done; moves on to guide-book information, which is ef 


in 


cruciatingly dull; and finally, after a diversion in which he hane 
over to a friend for comment on painting, the book ends as some 
thing of a treatise on the undercurrents of political life 

Perhaps this political comment was Mr. Blakestons [ea 
compulsion. And if so, we are entitled to ask from just waa 
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position left of centre the author is operating as a commentat 
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suspect this interpretation of a Catholic country. All this may 
be the truth about Portugal, but, if it is, it is a truth obscured by 
an elaborately oblique approach. 

OSWALD WYND 


Obstinate Questionings 


Philosophy and Analysis. Edited by Margaret MacDonald. (Basil 
Black well, 30s.) 

Tue idea of analysing our questions instead of assuming that they 
all have answers was known in philosophy long before the days 
of Russell, Moore and Wittgenstein, to whom, however, we 
attribute the foundation of the school of logical analysis which 
has become dominant over the last twenty-odd years. Russell, as 
it were, codified this negative modesty towards the universe. He 
also contributed his Theory of Descriptions which claims that 
existence can only rightly be asserted of ‘descriptions’ or quali- 
fications, and not of names. In other words, if you state that 
anything exists which is not immediately evident to sense, you 
must be prepared to state also what you mean by that existence 
in terms of other actual or possible experiences. This clearly has 
important consequences for the whole of metaphysics and theology 
which cannot thereafier be regarded as a ‘higher’ kind of truth 
ruth is a technique of discovery of the meanings of our state 
ments. It is the total concentration on this technique which puts 
the logical analysts together as a school. 

Wiltgenstein’s chief contribution to logical analysis was his 
principle of verifiability. This became the mainstay of the logical 
positivists. According to it, a proposition has meaning if it is 
logically possible that it could be verified in experience. All 
other propositions, if not analytic or tautologous, are meaningless. 
That is they are nonsense 

Readers and listeners have learned to connect the names of 
A. J. Ayer and certain BBC philosophers with this view. It 
worries many of them because if everything that is not analysable 
or verifiable is nonsense, what are they to do with the questions 
they cannot help asking? Are they all to shut up? I do not mean 
only questions like, ‘What is God?’, which is one that I myself 
can avoid asking, but questions like, ‘Why should I behave 
decently?’ or ‘What is the meaning of this poem?’ 

Ayer and his associates have now begun to be suspected of 
showing signs of ultramontanism instead of the earlier analytic 
modesty. 

What evidence is there in this book, which covers the history 
of the periodical Analysis from its beginning up to 1953, of the 
development of such an attitude? I should say that there is very 
little but that there is, on the other hand, some sign of avoidance 
of subjects which might relate to these obstinate popular ques 
tionings. There is nothing on esthetics, except one or two early 
papers which refer to poetry, next to nothing on ethics, and while 
there is a section which covers psycho-analysis, the application 
of logical analytical technique to this subject where it might be 
most valuable, seems here very inadequate. | mean that what is 
the matter with people who need psycho-analysis resides largely 
in their semantics—as a crude example, what on earth do most 
of them think they mean by Love?—and the same thing is the 
matter with psycho-analysts too 

It is no doubt proper that the majority of these papers should 
be essays in the analysis of sentence construction and the authors 
are entitled to express themselves technically like other 
specialists. But after reading for some time one feels that, in a 
special sense, these people are talking to themselves. They are 
avoiding the problem of communication. They are interested in 
Saying, but not in saying anything. 

When logical analysis has made language fit to do its job, what 


job is it to do? The results to date seem to be that ordinary 
language cannot do a job of precise communication. And yet 
Moore, for one, held that, to be understood, a philosophical 


problem must be explicable in ordinary language. Living consists 
very largely in finding answers to the recurrent question, What 
? and in communicating and receiving the 
guiding experiences. Dare we suggest that it looks as if grunts 


ought | to do now 
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or emotive noises such as poetry may often do this trick better 
than any words in logical arrangement, however exactly analysed? 

I felt this neglect of communication strongly about Max Black’s 
paper on ‘Saying and Disbelieving’ where he says very truly 
that logicians have invariably neglected the signification as distinct 
trom the meaning of utterances. An utterance signifies, is a sign 
to, somebody, generally somebody else. It is striking that nearly 
all the propositions analysed in this book, including Max Black’s 
examples, are constructs in an extreme sense. They could never 
have been said by anybody to anybody. For instance—quoted 
from Moore—'l believe he has gone out, but he has not.’ 

We come up against the verifiability of the logical positivists. 
What is the nature of the sense-data by which we verify our 
propositions? Whose experiences are valid and why are those, 
say, of the scientist more valid than those of the poet who makes 
at least an equal effort towards precision of communication? 

It seems that having, most valuably, cleared a ‘higher truth 
out of the way, the logical analysts, and particularly the logical 
positivists who claim a relation between analysis and experience, 
ought to come back into the world of human relations and 
clarify the questions we keep on asking each other in order to live. 
KATHLEEN NOTI 


Victorian Families 


Clifton Lodge. By Ethel Thomson. (Hutchinson, 15s.) 

Memories and Reflections. By J. H. Badley. (Allen & Unwin, 25s.) 
THESE two autobiographies present strongly contrasted pictures of 
family life in the latter half of the nineteenth century. Lady Thom- 
son, formerly Ethel Parker, was born in 1880 and brought up, with 
her brother and sisters, in a country house on the outskirts of York, 
where her father, of aristocratic origin and sporting tastes, was 
the director of a brewery. 

Mr. Badley, born in 1865, passed his childhood in the manufac- 
turing town of Dudley, the youngest child and only son of 
taciturn, hard-working doctor married to a pious Evangelical. The 
lot of the little Parkers might seem the happier but, unfortunately, 
their mother had ‘an inborn detestation of children’ and grudged 
every penny spent on their needs and pleasures. Immune, owing to 
her social position, from the inquisition of school inspectors, the 
NSPCC or the neighbours, she could clothe them in badly fitting 
grey serge, neglect their health, keep them generally out of sight in 
the charge of an underpaid, ignorant governess and, on their public 
appearances, enjoin a parade-ground discipline, not allowing them 
to speak or move unless commanded. Mr. Parker, if less severe, 
was self-indulgent and indolent, and took no interest in his daugh- 
ters till they were old enough to write his letters, cut sandwiches 
for his hunting lunches and entertain visitors when he was late. 

Mr. Badley, on the other hand, was the centre of his parents’ 
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and sisters’ affections, hopes and ambitions. His father was 
prosperous and invested his gains in property in the surrounding 
Black Country with the aim of enabling his son to leave the Black 
Country for ever. In the meanwhile the boy was allowed no con- 
tacts with other boys in Dudley, but shared his sisters’ governess 
till he was sent to boarding school at the age of thirteen. Holidays 
were spent on a farm or at the seaside, where a permanent taste for 
rural surroundings and occupations was formed. At Rugby, dis- 
satisfaction with the narrow curriculum ultimately led to his life- 
work, the propagation of a new type of education, though it was 
the intellectual friendships formed at Cambridge which inspired 
his reforming ardour and developed his ideas. After teaching in 
an experimental school started by one of his friends, he decided 
to found a school of his own. Thenceforward the book becomes 
the story of Bedales, from its inception in 1893 till Mr. Badley’s 
retirement in 1935. It describes the long, happy and productive 
life of a modest, practical and kindly man who embodies the liberal 
ideals of the nineteenth century and still retains them, unshaken 
by world wars and revolutions. Oddly enough, this triumphant 
testament is slightly depressing, while Lady Thomson’s scattered 
memories of a miserable childhood have a tonic effect. Perhaps 
because her observation and sensibility were sharpened by repres- 
sion, her pleasures all the more acute for their rarity, the scenes and 
characters she describes are vivid and memorable, while Mr. 
Badley’s wide benevolence creates a kind of miasma in which 
all outlines are blurred. Perhaps the unhappy little Parkers had 
closer contact with the average human condition than the carefully 
sheltered son of the Dudley doctor. 

PANSY PAKENHAM 


English Versions 


Verse in Translation. By H. A. Siepmann. (Batchworth, 25s.) 


Mr. SIEPMANN has chosen a hundred poems in French, German 
and Latin, and presents English versions of them together with 
some notes on the special difficulties presented by each, in the 
hope that other translators will contribute their findings, and that 
some agreed principles of the craft may emerge. His own basic 
findings he sums up under three rough headings: (a) that a poet's 
experiences are not essentially of his own time or country, but are 
just human experiences, (>) that the genius (or character) of a 
language cannot be imitated, and (c) that an English translation 
should not, by its diction, betray the fact that it is not an English 
original writien yesterday. 

His second point can easily be ceded; clearly no one should 
bully English words into making German (or French) noises 
Carlyle tried it, with deplorable results. But his two other observa 
tions, which hang together, seem to me most debatable. Indeed. 
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he often forgets them himself in practice. A verse from his 
‘Lorelei,’ after Heine, will prove my point: 

The comb she plies is golden 

And she chants a mystic rune; 

Widc is the range and passing strange 

The burden of its tune. 
Now this is the language of the day before yesterday, or earlier, 
No English poet of virtue has written like this since the last 
Keepsakes were published; nor could Heine’s method of super. 
imposing fairy-tale on a natura! scene be anything but German 
of the nineteenth century. A Symbolist would discard the mermaid, 
and keep the rock as a symbol for his own dry spirit, or his 
age’s. Post-Eliot, the maiden would run her fingers through her 
perm, and hum ragtime. Heine’s ‘Lorelei’ is probably untrans. 
latable into the contemporary idiom, though a discreet use of 
Lallans or some other local dialect might hide the clichés. But 
‘mystic rune,’ which was no doubt an evocative phrase to Keats, 
in 1955 merely rhymes with Goon. Heine’s poem, I contend, is 
of its own age and nation, and cannot be translated into contempo- 
rary language—or, at this time, into any other. 

When Mr. Siepmann observes his own rules, on the other hand, 
as in the opening lines of Mignon’s second song, his version may 
appear to have been written yesterday, but is too far from the 
spirit of Goethe. 

Only the all alone 
Suffer such yearning 
just will not do; nor will a Mérike who asks in a ballad already 
excellently translated by George Meredith: 
What does she do the long day through 
Since sewing and spinning are both taboo? 
Such lines slip over the edge of translation into the pit of parody, 

Mr. Siepmann has chosen a strange collection of poems, rather 
for the problems they present, perhaps, than for any pleasure that 
he takes in them. But sometimes, chiefly with French poets of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries—whom he seems to like— 
he scores genuine successes. For the most important point of all, 
in my opinion, is only to translate poems that are a real joy to you. 


Twixt Hell and Allah 


March or Die. By Howard Swiggett. (Museum Press, 16s.) 
‘Twixt Hell and Allah, ‘Desert Carrion,’ “Legion of the Lost; 
‘Hounds of France.’ Everyone can identify the background of such 
books. but, contrasted with recent slave-trails and exterminations, 
the legend of the Foreign Legion, that legend of cynical heroism, 
gentleman-rankers bound for hell, drunkenness and Russian 
roulette, now possesses the harmless nostalgia of a barrack-room 
ballad or faded souvenirs of Gordon and Omdurtnan. With praise- 
worthy restraint Mr. Swiggett now examines the facts. 

The Legion was founded in 1831 by Louis-Philippe, primarily 
for the conquest of Algeria, and following the abortive 1830 risings 
it immediately attracted many hundreds of displaced persons. 
Permanently based in North Africa it nevertheless served in Spain, 
Formosa Madagascar, won fame at Magenta and Solferino, 
stormed the Malakoff Redoubt before Sebastopol and took Mexico 
City for the hapless Maximilian; it fought for Gambetta on the 
Loire, helped suppress the Commune and has since been a vital 
weapon for French imperialism in Africa, Syria and South-Eas! 
Asia. Its flag was also seen at Gallipoli, Verdun, Nish, Archangel 
Years later, legionnaires led the assault on Narvik, served with 
Le Clerc in Tunisia, entered Rome and Stuttgart, were reviewed by 





George VI at Aldershot. A battalion fought at Dien Bien Phu. 

Recruitment remains constant. Mr. Swiggett does not mention 
the intake of ex-Nazis. but political refugees and adventurers 
particularly from Germany, still predominate, together with th; 
emotionally disappointed and those who, galled by the restriction 
and monotony of city life, succumb to the lure of the deserl 
Absence of mediocrity seems the only common bond. The brutali 
legend he claims as exaggerated: both Wren and Ouida, f 
instance, apparently confused the Legion with the convict Bataillo 
d’Afrique. The Legion now numbers 35,000, runs its own soci 
services and newspaper, Képi Blanc. (My Six Convicts, a Histo! 
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of French Civilisation, and a History of Superstition were recently 
reviewed in it!) Though notoriously contemptuous of subjected 


peoples, the Legion has road-building, drainage, afforestation, 


irrigation to atone for the savage campaigns in causes sometimes 
despicable (Mexico, the Carlist Wars), always ambiguous and at 
times attaining pure tragedy. ‘To rifle a caravan is a crime though 
to steal a continent is a glory,’ remarks a character in Under Two 
Flags, a book Mr. Swiggett commends, despite its factual 
inaccuracies, for its imaginative reality. 

His own writing is perfunctory and seldom measures up to its 
subject. There is a mystique about all armies, particularly about 
the Legion, which can be loyal only to’ itself and with the privilege 
of suffering for causes in which it has little stake. Mr. Swiggett 
tells of legionnaires bringing roses to Marshal Lyautey on a 
captured hill-top, racing the Chasseurs Alpins up Mont Blanc, and 
of the reputedly sadistic officers arranging the flight of anti-Nazi 
privates from Hitler. Civilians may also reflect wryly that it is in 
the Legion that many have at last learnt to be European. 

PETER VANSITTART 


New Novels 


Tune for an Elephant. By Elio Vittorini. (Weidenfeld and Nichol- 
son, 10s. 6d.) 
Flamingo Feather. By Laurens van der Post..(Hogarth, 12s. 6d.) 
Russian Roulette. By Anthony Bloomfield. (Hogarth, 12s. 6d.) 
This Charming Pastime. By Edith Templeton. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 12s. 6d.) 

SIGNOR VITTORINI'S theme is old age, a sombre, stately theme 
emerging powerfully from background music of poverty. He 
writes about an Italian family, all but one of whom are un- 
employed, using a younger son as the narrator. Elder brother 
brings in what little money there is; but it’s grandfather, huge, 
senile, silent, who dominates the household. Grandfather belongs 
to another age. According to mother, he built viaducts and 
bridges, tunnels and railways—single-handed. Once she gets going 
on the subject of his past greatness she’s prepared to swear he had 
something to do with the Colosseum. And there he sits, eating 
more bread than the family can afford, grunting, two or three 
times a year creaking into a terrifying laugh, a clumsy, useless 
elephant of a man who refuses to die. Until one day a tubercular 
road-mender is invited to dine with the family. The road-mender 
has made a study of tunes that mean something to animals and 
he has an elephant tune. He knows, too, how elephants, when 
they are old, wander away to die on their own in peace and dignity 
He plays his odd little tune to grandfather and goes. His words 
(and the tune) linger with the old man. One morning he gets up 
unassisted and walks away. 

Inside this deceptively simple framework Signor Vittorini has 
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ISLANDS OF 
DESPAIR 


Allan W Eden 


lhe factual report of a surveying expedition to some 
little-known islands on the edge of the Antarctic. 
lhe book is full of stories of animals and their be- 
haviour, of mutinies, shipwrecks and horrifying 
disasters in these lonely, windswept islands. 


37 photographs and 2 maps Monday 16/- 


ANDREW MELROSE 
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created a real and highly individual world. His dialogue is pared 
down to an economy of phrase that cuts straight to the heart of 
a mood or an event. Yet it retains the tone of the speaking voice, 
His plot is as crude and ordinary as poverty itself. But the people 
who live and talk inside it are completely alive. Tune for an 
Elephant is a remarkable piece of work; and the publishers deserve 
our thanks for making it available in Mr. Mosbacher’s excellent 
translation. 

Flamingo Feather is a far cry from naturalism on the Pontine 
marshes. Mr. van der Post has written a most exciting and, at 
the same time, charming novel in the full Buchan-Haggard- 
Yeats-Brown tradition. His hero is a real hero, and sounds like 
one—Pierre de Beauvilliers is at once a soldier, an aristocrat and 
a brother to all good natives. A murdered Sindakwena prince 
sends him tight-jawed and determined from his Capetown vine- 
yards to the legendary Flamingo Water where Communist agents 
are raising an army of disciplined blacks to sweep the white man 
out of Africa. All the charactérs of all the books in this tradition 
are on parade: Utumwa, the loyal servant; Oom Pieter, the old 
Afrikaans friend (Bwana *Ndabaxosikas they call him: ‘He who 
speaks as he shoots’); Colonel Sandysse, the erstwhile comrade- 
in-arms who goes off to certain death in order to repay a debt 
to a friend; and The Girl, glimpsed in a church when she was 
thirteen and not rediscovered until page 319. 

The extraordinary thing about Flamingo Feather is that, while 
gleefully ticking off the clichés, one comes to accept them. For 
Mr. van der Post writes with such pace and conviction and with 
so wide and deep a sympathy for Africa that his people become 
believable simply because he himself believes in them. If you 
accept the teeming magnificence of Mr. van der Post's bush 
there is no cause for you not to accept the strangled sparseness 
of Pierre de Beauvilliers’s sex-life; the villainous agent Hankov is 
no more improbably sinister than the snakes that glide underfoot. 

The secret of the success of this excellent little book is funda- 
mentally, of course, the author’s knowledge of, and love for, the 
old, unspoilt bush Africa. I can think of no better descriptive 
writing about wild life (including Hemingway at his hairiest) than 
there is to be found in Flamingo Feather. And in reviving a 
tradition of narrative writing that died with Buchan, Mr. van der 
Post makes a lot of post-war excitement look pretty anemic. 

Mr. Bloomfield’s jungle is a seaside resort during a wet autumn 
and winter. His masters are Graham Greene, Sartre and Patrick 
Hamilton. His story begins and ends with sudden death; and the 
middle’s all misery. As you can see, this is inevitably a first novel 
of high seriousness, some talent and much gloom. 

A young, unpleasant corporation clerk is suspected of mur- 
dering a blowsy provincial Lorelei. A newspaperman, older, self- 
disgusted, becomes interested in and then obsessed by the guilt 
surging sluggishly in the boy as the police investigations move 
nearer towards the destruction of the quiet, respectable life he’s 
known. The boy’s fiancée is dragged inexorably into the relation- 
ship. And the three of them find themselves hypnotised into 
intimacy by the need to share their knowledge of each other with 
each other. Mr. Bloomfield has provided a tragic ending of un- 
necessary neatness. 

Inside this not altogether successful story there is a deal of 
altogether successful incidental writing. Some of the minor 
characters are more cleanly observed than the central triumvirate, 
and the observation of places and smells and tones of voice—the 
bars and the corporation offices, the digs and the shopping streets 
of a minor Blackpool—this is finely done and economically 
written. Mr. Bloomfield is a highly promising newcomer; I hope 
he gets happier. 

Miss Templeton, now, keeps as happy as a sandgirl. Gaiety i 
Rome; suspense in Sicily; off to America with a millionaire on 
the last page. And throughout This Charming Pastime is handled 
with a dash that makes even a cultural conversation between two 
women who are great friends a pleasure to listen to. With any 
luck, Miss Templeton wili now have had enough of lust in the 
dust. I find her much better being urbanely giggly in Rome. ! 
look forward to seeing her there again any time she says. 


JOHN METCALF 
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You'll be much better off if you 
invest it in 


PLANET 


BUILDING SOCIETY 
SHARES 


There’s no fear of lost capital. Invest £50, £100, £1,000 and when you 
want the money back, you receive it in full. Meantime it has earned 
you good interest — 


93° INCLUDING BONUS 
4/0 —and tax paid 


The Directors of the Society have just declared a Bonus for this year, 
applicable not only to existing share-holders but also for new Investors. 
Details will be sent to you upon request, also interesting information 
regarding this century-old Society and the services it renders to Invest- 
ors who daren’t risk their savings in “‘up and down” shares and must 
have their money readily available and yet earning good interest. 


THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 
PLANET HOUSB, FINSBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.2 
(Tel: MONarch 8985) 


One of the oldest Societies of medium size ¢ ly maintaining large reserves 
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That is what your gifts 
may mean to many a poor 
girl or boy at present in our 
homes. Only with continued 
voluntary aid can we carry on. 
We are neither subsidised nor national- 
ised — we need every penny you can 
spare; please send a gift this Easter 
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advance in design, amenities 
and perfection of detail. Superb 
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ELLERMAN LINES 


Head Office: 104-7 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
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OTHER RECENT BOOKS 


Fertility from Town Wastes. By J. C. Wylie. 

(Faber, 25s.) 

Ir has been said that the face of the earth is a 
graveyard because to the earth each living 
thing restores when it dies that which has been 
borrowed to give form and substance for its 
brief day in the sun. In other words, no plant 
or animal can establish permanent right of 
possession to the material which composes its 
physical body. By processes of excretion, 
exhalation and decomposition, about ten ele- 
ments—carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, 
sulphur, phosphorus, calcium, iron, cobalt 
and magnesium—are constantly undergoing 
change. We are the product of those elements 
no less than the mammoth and the microbe. 

Unfortunately, some of the richer nitro- 
genous products of man are unappreciated 
and they are thrown into the sea. Other refuse 
is wasted, too. Our towns are clean, but less 
can be said for our rivers and coastal waters. 
And the countryside is littered with dumps of 
foul rubbish. This book argues that accumu- 
luting masses of organic waste will continue to 
offend unless provision is made to return them 
to the land. It should be read by everybody 
associated with any form of municipal activity 
whatsoever. The facts speak for themselves 
In Britain today we waste about 200,000 tons 
of nitrogen, or just about the amount added 
to the soil as chemical fertilisers. The con- 
ventional methods of refuse and sewage dis- 
posal practised by local health authorities are 
examined and found defective and wasteful 
By contrast, town wastes can be treated and 
sterilised and returned to the land. 

The author writes well. The subject is not 
an easy one from any viewpoint, and yet his 
broad statements about the complexity of 
organic transformations have an evocative 
literary quality. He deals with the nature, 


value, treatment and disposal of organic and 
inorganic wastes, and a careful examination 
of his index by this pernickety, highly sludge- 
conscious critic discloses no omissions, apart, 
perhaps, from methods of using sewage as 
catalysts in various bacterial processes such 
as the extraction of sulphur from gypsum. 
JOHN HILLABY 


The Story of England. By William McElwee. 
(Faber, 15s.) 
Tue intention of this new series, The Story 
of ...., is to relate the histories of selected 
countries ‘for the general reader and for the 
younger generation.’ If Major McElwee’s, the 
first of the series, is representative, they should 
prove valuable, though it might be argued that 
the approach is slightly old-fashioned. Begin 
ning with Alfred the Great and ending in 
‘England’s Finest Hour,’ the book sets out to 
establish the continuity of English history in 
a manner more likely to appeal to the English 
than to the alien—or even the British—reader 
Still, within those limits the judgements on 
events and individuals are sound; and the book 
consistently readable. IVOR BRIEN 
Mantegna. By EF. Tietze-Conrat. (Phaidon 
Books, 42s.) 
Tus is an excellent book; the one small fault 
is that there are not references to the plates in 
the text. It contains a short but full study of 
Mantegna as a painter, as a man, and of his 
work, followed by a full catalogue of his 
paintings and by a survey of engravings that 
are probably to be attributed to him. There 
are 152 plates of his more important paintings, 
and an appendix of twenty-two plates with 
several figures on each illustrating a very 
varied selection of comparative material. The 
catalogue will be invaluable to students, while 
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the Introduction cannot fail to appeal to a 


wider body of readers. 


The colour plates add 


that touch of life which is essential when one 


is dealing with works of 


art. 


The 


colours 


would appear to be accurate; some of them 
are certainly outstandingly beautiful, 


the frontispiece, 


at Madrid. 


which reproduces 


notably 


a detail 
from the frescoes of the Palazzo Ducale at 
Mantua, and that facing page 8, which is of 
a detail of the panel of the Death of the Virgin 


It is tragic how seriously nearly all Man- 
suffered; the 


works have 


Palazzo 


tegna’s 
frescoes 


greatest 
of the 


Ducale 


at 


Mantua 


were already suffering from damp in the 16th 


century, and efforts 


more harm than good. The 


at restoration have done 
important series 


of paintings at Hampton Court are wrecks 
The whole of the Eremetani chapel at Padua 
was blown up during the war, and only a few 


fragments of Mantegna’s 
What does survive, however, 
his greatness. He was an 


frescoes 
serves to show 
innovator In com- 


survive, 


position, an experimenter with regard to per- 


like so 
things 


spective, and, many <¢ 
men, often did 
in advance of his age. eve 
decorations which are virtual 
their interest in illusionism or 
trompe-l'eil. His contribution 
so important, sq delightful, 
which illustrated it would be 


happy to see treated more ful 
presence of Flemish 


earlier work, or the 


of 


n 


ly 


even 
to 
that any volume 


the 
which were strikingly 


to 


greatest 


painting 
baroque in 


in pure 


painting is 


welcome. Mr. 
lietze-Conrat’s book does not disappoint in 
this respect, and he brings out a few especially 
interesting points which one would have been 
nou ibly the 


ly, 


elements in Mantegna’s 
essentially 


Paduan 


character of the Eremetani frescoes. What was 


it that gave to 
a character? It is one of 
be seen or sensed, 


each city in Italy so individual 
the things that can 
but no one has succeeded in 


describing these subtle differences in words 
TALBOT RICE 
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We shall need 
that sunshine 
cruise again this 
year, my dear! 


There is nothing like a P & O cruise 
} to put you on top of the world; fit 
feeling fine and ready to face an 


English winter. You can enjoy I1 to 13 
days of sheer bliss, idling away the sunlit 

hours watching a blue sea slipping by, or joining in the 
fun on the sports deck as the mood dictates. Entertainment 
is there in plenty and from the moment you come aboard, your 
comfort, convenience and enjoyment are the first thoughts 

of the friendly crew. 





This year make sure of the sun 





CRUISE 
WITH & 


IBERIA 13 days. Sails July 2, visiting Gothen 
burg, Hellesyit Me rok, Loen, Oslo rea terdam 

ARCADIA |! days. Sails Aug. 16, visiting Lisbon, 
Malaga, Teneriffe, Casablanca 

ARCADIA 13 days. Sails Sept. 3, visiting Naples 
Cannes, Malaga, Vig 

ARCADIA 13 days. Sails Sepr.t7, vi z Barcelona 
pezia, Gibralt t 

ARCADIA 13 days s Oct. | g Ceuta 
Palma, Pollenza y, Catania, Syra e, Gibraltar 


First class accommodation only available 


full details from Chief Passenger Office 14/16 Cockspur Street, London, S.W.! WHI : 444 
122 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. AVE : 8000 or your local Travel Agent 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


BerorE long Mr. Butler will probably de- 
clare that his medicine of dear money is 
effecting a cure and that the dose can be 
reduced. (Whether or no it is only a tem- 
porary cure need not be argued for the 
moment.) Taking, first, the sterling ex- 
change, the recovery is being held well 
enough for the Chancellor to boast of the 
‘strength’ of the £ at a Conservative con- 
ference in Westminster last week. Now that 
‘transferable’ sterling has moved up to a 
discount of only about 1 per cent. on 
official sterling the commodity ‘shunting’ 
operations, which were depriving us of 
dollars, have virtually come to an end. 
Next, as regards the sterling area balance 
of payments, it must be an intense relief to 
Mr. Butler that Australia has reimposed 
stiff import restrictions. As from April | 
‘essential’ imports are to be cut by 15 per 
cent. and ‘less essential’ by 334 per cent., 
while goods now admitted without quota 
restriction are to be brought under control. 
It is also significant that for the time being 
the terms of trade have stopped moving 
against us. The commodities which were 
primarily responsible for our higher import 
bill are coming down in price—for exam- 
ple, rubber, tea, cocoa, coffee, grains and 
other foodstuffs. There are special reasons 
for the decline in foodstuffs, but it may be 
argued that a dear money policy in such an 
important consuming country as ours does 
tend to bring down world prices, especially 
when the commodity markets in London 
are freely functioning. Finally, the effects 
of the deflationary policy at home are al- 
ready emerging. Furniture factories which 
were previously booming—thanks to easy 
hire purchase—are now working part-time. 
Lancashire textiles were already feeling the 
pinch before dear money was introduced 
—exports of Lancashire cotton and rayon 
fabrics were 25 per cent. down in the first 
quarter of 1954—and some of the other 
export trades will soon be feeling the ill- 
eflects of the Australian import restrictions, 
though not as severely as in 1951-52. In 
other words, the inflationary pressure in 
the labour market will shortly be relieved. 
Before very long, Mr. Butler may even find 
that his slimming diet is endangering the 
general health of the patient. 


. * . 


lam not suggesting that the restrictions 
recently laid upon hire purchase should be 
relaxed. They should never have been re- 
moved. This was one of Mr. Butler's few 
mistakes. In February of 1954 the amount 
of bank loans to hire-purchase finance com- 
panies was only £11.2 million. In the fol- 
lowing nine months it rose by £8.5 million 
and in the last three months by £10.8 mil- 
lion—to a total of £30} million. This may 
be only about 14 per cent. of total bank 
advances, but it does not include all the 
money being diverted to hire purchase. 
There is no doubt that this sharp rise in 
the past three months warned Mr. Butler 
of a potentially dangerous inflation of the 
home market. For example, total hire- 
Purchase contracts reported in February 
~ 53,322 against 31,215 in February, 
1954, Of these, motor contracts numbered 
4.261 against 17,180 in February, 1954. 





This doubling of hire-purchase business in 
motor-cars suggests that the home market 
was beginning to take output away from 
the export markets. There is nothing econo- 
mically or financially dangerous in the 
amount of hire-purchase business in this 
country—it represents at best only 34 per 
cent. of consumers’ annual expenditure 
against nearly 9 per cent. in the United 
States—but Mr. Butler was clearly right to 
check its rapid advance at a time when we 
must divert more goods to the export 
markets. 
> 7. * 

If the sterling area balance of payments 
is likely to be righted sooner than Mr. 
Butler expected—through more favourable 
terms of trade and the self-denying ordi- 
nances of Australia—and if a reduction in 
Bank rate to 4 per cent. is to be realised 
earlier than anyone expected, the gilt-edged 
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market should be in a more cheerful frame 
of mind. Actually it was irregular this week 
because it was disturbed by talk of an early 
election. Uncertainty always makes for 
weaker markets. But the volume of busi- 
ness also went down and seeing that the 
gilt-edged market has now established what 
the chartists call a ‘double bottom,’ as 
Custos pointed out last week, I would ex- 
pect it to recover fairly quickly and broaden 
the base of its advance up to April 19, when 
the Budget will be introduced. That will 
decide its next move and it is not expected 
to be bearish. Curiously enough, the gilt- 
edged market has all along behaved as if it 
was expecting an early reduction in Bank 
rate. The public never lost confidence al- 
though the professional investor retired 
from the market. I cannot be so confident 
of the equity share market, although this 
too has established its “double bottom.’ It 
will probably continue to be irregular until 
the Budget, when Mr. Butler will finally tell 
us whether it is to be a bull or a bear 
market. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By 


THE stock markets this week have had to 
contend with a variety of unsettling news— 
the rumours of an early election, a nervous 
Wall Street and the import cuts in Australia 
—but have stood up fairly well. One of the 
weakest sections has been the market in oil 
shares, which has had the special disturb- 
ance of the United Nations economic re- 
port on the inflated price of Middle 
East oil in European countries. On the 
whole I regard nervous days in the oil 
market as a good opportunity to pick up 
the shares of BRITISH PETROLEUM and 
BURMAH OIL, which have been down to 70s. 
and 54 respectively. (Recent high levels 
were 88s. and 6} respectively.) Last Decem- 
ber I estimated the 1955 dividend for British 
Petroleum at 20 per cent.—possibly 25 per 
cent.—and at 70s. the potential yield on the 
basis of 20 per cent. would be nearly 5} per 
cent. ‘If British Petroleum are cheap, 
Burmah Oil are cheaper still for reasons | 
have previously given..By comparison with 
British Petroleum SHELL TRANSPORT at 126s. 
to yield under 44 per cent. on the estimated 
15 per cent. tax free look dear. 


* * ” 


Motor shares were marked down on the 
Australian news. Last year the British 
motor industry exported about half its pro- 
duction of over 1,000,000 vehicles and 
130,000 tractors. It is, in fact, the world’s 
largest exporter of motor vehicles with an 
overseas trade of about £340 million. 
Australia is its largest overseas market, im- 
porting last year 121,000 British motor 
vehicles-—partly in the form ‘knocked- 
down’ components for re-assembly over- 
seas. The import cuts announced this week 
by the Australian acting Prime Minister are 
certainly damaging, but they are not as 
drastic as in 1951-52, for motor vehicles 
coming in category A attract the lower cut 
of 15 per cent. It is, however, unfortunate 
that the home market in motor-cars has 
been hit by the hire-purchase restrictions 
just when the export market has been hit by 
Australia. And this is not the only trouble 





CUSTOS 


for the motor trade. Competition is increas- 
ing fiercely and West Germany is out to 
recapture the European market. Last year 
West German exports of motor vehicles 
jumped to nearly 300,000 against 177,000 
in 1953, 

Our were 593,000 and 
America’s 401,000. Competition is, of 
course, good for any industry and the 
British light and medium-sized cars have 
fought their way forward in foreign mar- 
kets on their own merits. The big groups— 
Fords, Vauxhall (General Motors), British 
Motor Corporation and Rootes—are now 
expanding their manufacturing capacity 
and it is obvious that when their new output 
comes on the market some companies are 
going to get hurt. Personally I would back 
Ford and British Motor Corporation as two 
who will not suffer. 


own exports 


* * a 


The 1954 results of ForD reveal , the 
strength of this sturdy child of the Ameri- 
can giant. The number of vehicles it pro- 
duced increased from 234,000 to 291,000 
and sales revenues from £106 million to 
£127 million. Earnings, which now include 
a full year’s profits from Briggs Motor 
Bodies, amounted to nearly 90 per cent. 
covering the 15 per cent. dividend nearly 
six times. At 76s. the shares yield under 
4 per cent., but a 100 per cent. capital bonus 
is to be distributed and the optimists are 
going for more than the equivalent 74 per 
cent. In view of their huge expansion 
scheme costing £65 million over five years 
I do not think Fords can be lavish with 
their distribution. BRITISH MOTOR CORPORA- 
riON have a good start over Fords because 
they plan to double their output in one and 
a half years, whereas Fords are to take five 
years. For the year to July 31, 1954, British 
Motor earned over 48 per cent. and paid 
12} per cent. and at 10s. 9d. the 5s. shares 
yield 5.8 per cent. On dull days they should 
be well worth buying to hold as a sound 
investment in the future of the efficient 
British n thiver. 
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Dere Sir... 


SPECTATOR 


COMPETITION No. 264 


Report by D. R. Peddy 


Following the recent suspension of a Hull sehoolboy for criticising one of his head 
master's speeches in a letter to the press, a prize of £5 was offered for a letter, castigating 


some aspect of school life, 
Woodley or ‘Down with Skool’ Molesworth. 


IN a competition about youth, it is hardly 
surprising that youth should participate. 
One competitor, Stephen Smith, is appar- 
ently six and a half, and there were others 
who gave ages below eighteen. The stan- 
dard of the entries as a whole was, however, 
disappointing, and there was not a very 
large measure of originality. 

Nigel Molesworth was definitely TOPP 
in popularity. Some competitors emulated 
not only his style and highly individual 
spelling, but even the degree of tidiness of 
his literary efforts in manuscript, which 
made reading a little difficult. Molesworth 
inveighed against everything, from School 
Pictures and School Plays to Writing 
Home, in varying degrees of faithfulness 
to Messrs. Willans and Searle 

Bunter was another favourite (1 am ad 
monished by Frank Littler, by the way, for 
spelling his name “e2 and not Billy) 
D. E. Harrison and E. Jenkins were the 
best Bunter supporters 

The best of a not very good bunch were 
the Rev. J. P. Stevenson, A. D. Bennett 
Jones, Miss J. M. Charlton and Mrs. H. 
Vineham. I suggest that they share the prize 
equally. Runners-up were Dinah Molloy, 
Edward Blishen, A. M. Sayers, D. L. L 
Clarke and Granville Garley. 


PRIZES 
(REV. J. P. STEVENSON) 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES 
aders hav 
to the 


Dere sir,—I wonder if any of 
any idea of the pyscological ha 


yore re 
m done 


younger generation by compulsery CHURCH 
on Sunda. This anakrones Wich hav been 
siggnificantly done awa with in the army, ts 
sull rampant in many skools. Pictur the tre 
perable harm in middle life due to mixing 


by Peter Pastmaster, Flashman, 


Smike, Billy Bunter, Young 


man’s sublimest spiritule asperations with hav- 
ing to brush hair, scrub nales ect. chiz chiz 
Vicker say | remember some of you boys 
fathers wen they were at st. custard’s many 
many yeres ago. He probably remember the 
Flud so wot. Surely, sir, Sunda should be a da 
of rest & medetation on how to get to heven 
i.e. in uranium-propelled space ship.—Yours 


fathefully, n. molesworth 


BENNETT JONES) 
Sir,—It has come as a great shock to us that 
the principle of fair play, upon which the 
public schools of this nation have been built, 
is being persistently undermined by the masters 
of Llanabba Castle 

I refer, Sir, to the rigging of the Roulette 
wheel. At Marrakech last Christmas, I devised 
a full-proof system, consisting of a certain 
combination of two chevals, two transversales 
pleines and three carrés. | returned, determined 
to lead the Fifth to victory, only to find myself 
thwarted by the deliberate cheating of the 
masters supervising this game 

Being officially unrecognised, our school is 
not subject to inspection, and. therefore, | 
should be glad if you would publicise this 
matter and emphasise its extreme urgency. The 
funds of the Fifth are running low, and we are 
having to economise on Virginian cigarettes 
and South African sherry. 

Moreover, Sir, the honour 
at stake.—Yours taithtully, 


Llanabba Castle. 


(A. D. 


of the school is 


Pastmaster 


(MISS J. M. CHARLTON) 
St. Custards. 
Dere Sur, 
Yuo want too heer abuot the horors off 


well i and my fiends wuold lik too 
expoes the teror off the end off turm resitle 
the beek says at end off turm well boys is the 
customm ofl the deer old skool too leeve yuo 


skool life 
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too yuore one devisess at this tim (Cheres) byt 

(with glasy stair) yuo hav prooved sow up Cla 
trusswerthy in passt turms wee hav dessided pret 
too giv yuo a mosst interresting resitle by Miss 22 | 
Pennelloppee Sludge chiz chiz this wooman Nun 
beems britely at weeds in lower skool and I 4dy 
makes us al sing sopy songs abuot fayrys and I 9 ( 
bunys and she skipps abuot the stag wile wee Tele 
play imajenerry trumpets and floots the sma 
weeds luv itt wee think itt is orful their shuold 


bee a bil in parlmen abuot itt. AP 

Yuors ect, ee 

N. Molesworth, advert 

Local 

(MRS. H. VINEHAM) — 

Dear Sir, soma 

Since the deplorable publicity given to the ff," 

case of the ‘Done Brown’ boy, officialdom is J ces 0 
threatening the whole glorious tradition of 

‘ oa Gel BBC ir 

our Public Schools. | pr de 

We have been firbidden the use of the Ii sat 1 


schoolroom fire for roasting anything larger 
As if that were not enough, 
the laundry mangle and Matron’s iron hav 
been declared out of bounds, and no hooks 
to which the 
smallest particle of a human ear still clings, 
Soon our very knives and forks will be re 
stricted to the puncturing of dead flesh! 
They iell us to give the boys a little tender. 


than chestnuts! 


must be affixed to any wall 


ART 


é 
2 


ness—but how can we do this when they com [Bp assir 


fiscate our nail-studded knouts? 


Truly, there are some sad souls in the Upper 


Sixth today. 


Il am, dear Sir, 


The Sadist, 
Flashman. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 267 


Set by Mervyn Horder 


Dean Swift suggested a tax on female 
beauty, to be assessed by the payers them- 
selves. This he thought certain to be profit. 


(broadca: 
acoustics 
emphasis 
adility to 
people, t 
emergenc 
Ans nec 
Departme 
productio 
wore, is | 
operation 
and some 
ing salary 
mouths w 
fully qual 
increment: 
farther pr 
for applic 


able, and cheerfully paid. Competitors are & exeope 


asked to devise, for the usual prize, a really 
and extol its 


lucrative new modern tax, 
advantages in up to 150 words. 


Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
99 Gower Street, London, W.CI, 
must be received by April 5. Results in the 


0. 267, 


Spectator of April 15. 





should re 
Broadcasti 
5 days. 


CHESTER 










SPECTAILOR CROSSWORD No. 827 


ACROSS DOWN 

1 Assorted tails up! (6 1 ‘Words, words, words’ (8). 
4 For a sundae, as the greedy child 2 13's characteristic (11) 

might say (3-5). 3 Formula revised to get your hawk 
10 The old prophet has a distinctive air (4). 

about him (7). 5 Egyptian sets out to fascinate 
11 Nearly everybody's ready to fight Scotsman (8). 

you have been warned! (7) 6 ‘I'm going to —— back to —-, 


12 Gather broken truit (4). 
13 They feed on light and air, according 


Caroline’ 
7 Elewiac tree (3). 











(10). 


























3 | ee 
iw 









to Shelley (10) 8 The Highland festival is to the 
16 The spirit of the theatre (6) French very restrained (6). 
17 Got only half hatt-hos« ) 9 ‘Play by me,——in me, mother and 
20 For drivers they reflect the shape of! ch Kingsley) (5) 

things to come (7) 14 It's colonial agitation (11). 
, > sc re ® 7 
21 The poet's reed (6) 1S Herrick’s truit ready tor market 
24 Cheaper travel tor the ygadabou (6-4) 

(3-2-§) 18 ( , , 1 ¢8) 

ting + ; olour or almost pigment ( 
25 Note his words (4 ‘ 
* < , 19 No more sleep when a_ revel’s D 

27 Can you suit Z6e here’ She's styl 

tout! (7) finished in confusion (38). 

sic ne 
29 Accommodation tor the retired (7 22 You'll find the trouble is in_ the 
ww Rock fissures cu } \ ! chie!t tortihcations (6) ; = 
31 Judved? Oh. in a \ en kind ot 23 Where's the carpenter's fish? (5) 

way (6) 26 Bite the biscuit 


Iwo prizes will be awarded e De Lu litton of € 
and a book token tor one guimes. The . be awarded to the 


opened alter nox 





Chambers’s Twer 


Se-uston On Apt: 8 


hambers'’s Twentieth Ceetury Dictronars 


senders of the first two correct solution Winners 

99 Gower St.. Lom 
2 ” Gow ta jon, W.C.1 Liverpoo!; Mr 
ion, is reconunended Jor Crosswords. Loadon, N.W.1. 


of Crossword No 





JOHN Wayteri, 615 The White House 





So.uiion to No. 825 on Lt Forge. 


825: Mr. H. M. Patwer, 36 Church Road, R 
albany Sir 


OverNOTs, 
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Application 
ed persons 
Music Orga 
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. ; . SEE SPAIN LIMITED. Require bard-work- 

) r 
Classified ad\ he ares be| ing and efficient shorthand-typist for very in- 
id. 3s. per line, Line Averages) teresting and stimulating work. Office hours 
2? letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box!9.15 w 6 p.m. Sats. 9.30 to 1 p.m. Every 
Numbers Is. extra. Classified| *hird Saturday off. Good salary and con- 


A ‘Cn, *| cession for holiday in Spain. Apply in writ- 
Advertisement De pt., “Spectator, ing to See Spain Limited, 78 New Oxtord 


9 Gower Street, London, W.C.1.| street, London, W.C.1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


TYPIST wanted (21-28) to train as Secre- 
: | tarial assistant in a London Correspondence 
| School. Interesting, Progressive opening 

VACANT Commencing salary £7. Write stating age, 
APPOINTMENTS N | speed and experience to Box No. 466, 
=e 99 Gower Street, London, 


The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a 
lacal Office of the Ministry of Labour or a) WQMAN GRADUATE (Arts or Eco- 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli-| nomics), 28-38, required in tutorial depart- 
cat is a man aged 18-64 inclusive or a ment of postal college office in London 
woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or Some typing, but shorthand not essential. 
the, or the employment, is excepted from Salary £520. No ties.—Box 447. 


the provisions of the Notification of Vacan-| : lita 
des Order, 1952. WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL, BUCKS. 
|On the appointment of the present mistress 
BBC invites applications for Trainee Studio|to a Headship, a vacancy will occur in 
tants. Successful candidates will join|September for a House Mistress to be re- 
Saf Training Reserve from which most | SPonsible for a House of 37 girls, ages 12- 
nor vacancies in Programme Operations| !8. English as a subject preferred, but other 
Departments are filled. These departments | Subjects considered Burnham Scale (with 
ae responsible for all operational work in|tesidence). Government Superannuation 
dudios in the preparation, transmission or|APPly with testimonials to the Head 
reording of all progcammes, This includes Mistress. 
placing artists in relation to microphone, con-| YOUNG MAN OR WOMAN with know 
tol of volume, reproduction of records and|jedge of music and preferably with French 
manipulation of sound effects, Candidates and German required in the Publicity De 
should preferably be between 20 and 25 and) partment of the Decca Record Co. Ltd., for 
must be physically fit as hours of duty are | cataloguing and similar duties. Please write 
imegular and may include night shifts. They| in first instance giving details of qualification 
gust possess manual dexterity and capactty, and previous experience if any. Publicity 
to assimilate some technical knowledge| Department, 1-3 Brixton Road, S.W.9. 
(roadcasting equipment, problems of| 
acoustics, recording technique), Considerable | == 
emphasis on personal qualities, particularly 
ability to deal tactfully and confidently with 
people, to think quickly and remain calm in 
emergencies. Wide general interest in the 
Ans necessary, but as work varies within 
Departments, some knowledge drametic 
production, or ability to follow a music 
wore, is valuable. For many posts vocal and 
operational suitability for microphone work 
and some linguistic ability is essential. Start- 


EXHIBITIONS & LECTURES 


GROUPE ESPACE. Modern Architects, 
Non-figurative Painters and Sculptors in 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Switzerland 
}and Sweden collaborate. For particulars send 
stamped and addressed envelope Hon. Sec 
D. Bowan, A.R.C.A.. c/o Paule Vézclay 
(délégé), Studio, 60 Redcliffe Square, Lon- 


ot 


ing salary £400°p.a. for trial period of six|don, S.W.10. 

mouths with prospects of promotion when HEAL’S NEW DESIGNS—1955. Exhibition 
fully qualified to £450, rising by 5 annual) of furniture, fabrics, electric fittings, pot- 
increments to £635 maximum. Prospects Of| tery, etc., by leading designers. HEAL & 
further promotion in competition. Requests|}SQON 196 Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
for application forms (enclosing addresse 

envelope and quoting reference ‘789 Spt.");} HYDROGEN BOMB. Bertrand Russell! 


|Clement Davies, Prof. Alex Haddow, Henry 
Usborne, M.P., Jim Pitman, M.P., Gilbert 
|McAllister. Central Hall, Westminster, 
Thurs. 31 March. Doors open 6.30 p.m 
Reserved seats 2s. 6d. Apply Parliamentary 
| Association for World Government, 21 
Lane, N.6. Federal Union (TRA 
2275) 


should reach Appointments Officer, BBC, 
Boadcasting House, London, W.1, within 
§ days. 


CHESTERFIELD. St. Helena School (540 
sits), Headmistress: Mrs. B. M. Miller, M.A 
(Oa). Required in September a SENIOR 
PHYSICS MISTRESS to teach PHYSICS 
only, up to University Entrance Standard 
The post will carry a Special Responsibility 
Allowance of not less than £88. Experience 
in teaching Physics is desirable but not 
sential. Forms of application, obtainable 
from the undersigned, should be returned to 
ihe Headmistress not later than Monday, 
h April, 1955. A. Greenough, Clerk to the 
jovernors, Town Hall, Chesterfield 


NORFOLK EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
Applications are invited from suitably quali- 
e¢ persons for the post of Assistant County 

Music Organiser. Salary in accordance with 
he Soulbury Grade I Scale for Inspectors 
d Organisers, viz. £775 x £25-£915 for 

eo or £705 x £20-£815 for women. Further 

fs and form of application from the 


LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester : 
RODRIGO MOYNIHAN, RENATO 
GUTTUSO and S. R. BADMIN, 10-5.30, 
Sats. 10-1. Until Sth. 


| MARLBOROUGH 17-18 Old Bond St., W.1 
TWENTIETH CENTURY MASTERS 
Boccioni Braque, Klee Matisse 
Modigliani, Picasso, Severini, Until 7 
April 


“PEARL OF THE ORIENT"—The Repub- 
lic of the Philippines in Photographs. Royal 
Geographical Society, Kensington Gore, 
March 23rd to April 7th, 9.30-5 (Sats. 9.30- 
12). Admission free. 


SOUTH PLACE Ethical Society, Conway 
undersigned to whom completed applications | Hall, Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunday 11 a.m., 
be submitted not later than 15th April.| Mar. 27. Archibald Robertson, M.A., “The 
. e | Work of Joseph McCabe."* Adm. free. Free 
HE COUNCIL OF INDUSTRIAL DE-|copy Monthly Record on request. Chamber 
SIGN requites a Promotion Officer to Concert 6.30 p.m. Adm. Is. 6d 
7 and execute all forms of promo- 
om and publicity, except press, Success-| THE ARCH. OLOGY OF ROMAN BRIT- 
perience in promotion essential and| AIN. Dr. Nash-Williams will open weekend 
nowiedge of broadcasting and television|Ccourse at Missenden Abbey, Great Missen- 
seul. Starting salary £1,260-£1,410, accor-|den, Bucks, on Friday, April Ist. Programme 
Big \ experience and qualifications, rising|includes visit to Verulamium. Particulars 
A Ewe Applications by 13th April.|from the Warden. 
or further particulars and an appli- > TANG ACTY 
|THE ARTS OF THE T'ANG DYNASTY. 
+ Petty a — | Exhibition organised by the Oriental Ceramic 
, _ See | Society, ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 St 
— = ———— |James’s Square, S.W.1. Closes 30 March 
Mon., Wed., Fri., 10-6, Tucs. 10-8 
OLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 825} Admission free. 


ACROSS: 1 4 Gold leaf, 10| WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY: The 
pichily lt Dossier. 12 Archimedes. 13| Bearsted Collection. Weekdays 11-6; Sun- 
Ww 1S Tallage. 17 Lionets. 19 Ambient.| days 2-6; closed Mondays. Admission free 
i pill, 23 Fags. 24 Bucephalus. 27| Adjoins Aldgate East Station 
iget® 28 Remorse, 29 Cascaded 30) WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL ARTI 
}CLUB. Annua} Exhibition of Paintings and 
3| Sculpture with Sculpture trom the U.S.A. by 
New Burlington Gallery. 
Burlington St.), March 18 
10-6, Tues. & 


etc. 


Sat. 


Gullet 


DOWN: 1 Gargantua. 2 
Mtricates. § Oddfellow. 6 Dust 
Oe, 9 Eyre 14 
Mlourage 18 Splashers 
Mored. 23 Franc. 25 Earl 


Logical s 
7 Epicure | Helen Phillins 
Polyphemus. 16) W.1 (ent. Old 
20 Bagwigs. 22) April 4 inc, Monday to Sat. 
26 Baba | Thurs. 10-8 p.m. Adm. Is 


| Please will you help us to care for him (also 


Avenue, Liverpool 
| 


|} ALLWOOD'S Carnation Cut 


LITERARY 


‘'VE ALWAYS MEANT TO WRITE— 
but I've never got started.” MAKE A START 
TODAY —papers are larger than they have 
been for over 12 years. Two or three hours’ 
postal tuition a week from the LSJ will start 
you writing—and earning. FREE book from 
PROSPECTUS DEPT., The London School 
of Journalism, 57 Gordon Square, London, 
W.C.1. (MUS. 4574). “There are LSJ stu- 
dents all over the world.’ 


AMERICAN MAGAZINES by yearly postal 
subscription. Naticnal Geog. Magazine, 
49s. 2d., Life (Int.), 45s, Popular Mecha- 
nics, 328.; Popular Photography, 


CONCERTS l 


RECITAL by the famous young Austrian 
Pianist Felicitas Karrer. Works by Mozart, 
Schubert, Schmidt, Becthoven. Schumann, 
Brahms. Wigmore Hall, Sat., April 2nd, at 
7.30 p.m. Tickets 9/-, 6/-, 3/- from Hall or 
Anglo-Austrian Music Society, 139 Kensing- 
ton High St., W.8. Tel. WES 9003 


ENTERTAINMENT 


SCHWIERIGE’ by Hofmannsthal 
Two Dramatic Readings in German by 
Maria Fein. Monday 28th and Wednesday 
30th March at 7.30 p.m. at Arts Council, 4 . 
St. James's Square. Tickets 6/- from Anglo-| Complete Price List free. Thomas & Co, 
Austrian Society, 139 Kensington High St.,|'S.P.), 111 Buchanan Street, Blackpool. 
W.8. Tel. WES 9003. | 


| JEAN McDOUGALL for typing and dupli- 
cating 31 Kensington Church Sweet, W.8, 
| WES. 5809 


*KNOW-HOW * means Writing Success for 
you. No Sales—No Fees tuition. Free S2 
“Know-How Guide to Writing Success’ 
from B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 
124 New Bond Street, London, W.1. 


CANCER PATIENT. (55218.) Poor man 
LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 1.000. 6d. carbon, 


(65), inadequate domestic facilities, needs 
grant for new bedding and nourishing foods. | Theses, Plays. Accuracy assured. E. Jennings, 
$5 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 


NEW PLAYS for London season wanted; 
high standard only letters first. Box 243. 


CAREERS as Hote! Book-keeper/Recep-| STORIES WANTED by the British Institute 
tionists, Management Dietitian-Caterers,| of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd.. Regent 
Medical Secretaries Successtul postal| House, Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories 
courses, Brochures 44. Secretary, Southern) are revised by us and submitted to editors on 
Training College, Brighton 6 a 15 per cent. of sales basis, Unsuitable 
F. MATTHIAS ALEXANDER. Any quali-| Stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 
fied exponents in Liverpool or Preston Arcas| tion. Address your MS to Dept C.23 
write Box 383 FREE, ‘The Professional Touch,” concern- 

. ourses @ Sriucisms, fro ept. 
HOW CHRISTIAN IS BRITAIN? The evi- | (@% OU Courses and C m Deo 


dence of leading Roman Catholic priests and 
laymen appears in a serics starting in this 
week's CATHOLIC HERALD. Friday, 3d 
IF YOU ENJOY the cuisine provencal 
before or after the theatre—why not call at 
LABELLE MEUNIERE RESTAURANT, 
rennomme, 5 Charlotte Street, W.1. MUS 
1134 

NATURE CURE for 
catarrh. Full details 
Assocn., 17 Southfields 
Please enclose 6d 

READ HOMECRAFTS MAG, 
copy Is. 8d. § Best Lane, Canterbury 1. 
SMALL LUXURY HOTEL again becomes 
ART SCHOOL during MAY Resident 
modcis and Tutors from London. Classes § 
hours daily arranged for Hotel visitors 
Apply Box No, 136 
SMOKING. NEW CURE. 
spectus 6d. Postage. Ridley, 


‘DER 


PERSONAL 


A GUIDE TO SAFE INVESTMENT 
profit. Write for a specimen copy of 
Nash Martet Reports, 29 Richmond 
Bournemouth 


for | 
the 
Hill, 


thousands of other sad cases). Jewellery wel- 
comed. National Society for Cancer Relief 
Dept. G.7, 47 Victoria Street, S\W.1 


WRITE FOR PROFPTT, Send for interesting 
free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8 


WRITERS INVITED submit MSS. for 
Criticism, Revision, Market Advice. J. C. 
Walls, Room 23, 3 Bloomsbury St., W.C.1. 





asthma, bronchitis —— 
Brit. Naturopathic} 

Avenue, Leicester.| EDUCATIONAL 
Specimen ADMINISTRATIVE AND SECRETARIAL 
training for graduates and weil-educated 
girls New courses 19th April, Canteen. St. 
Godric's Secretarial College, 2 Arkwright 
Road, London, N.W.3, Hampstead 5986. 


CAMBRIDGE VACATION COURSE on 
MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
Drugless, Pro. LANGUAGE PRACTICE, A Residential 
Taggart Course of unusua! interest for both British 
jand foreign students of English Literature 
will be held in Hughes Hall, Cambridge, 
is from 3-24 August, 1955. Full particulars 
A JOINT PARTNERSHIP that is bound to : > R Cam 
please is cold lamb with Rayner's delicious cae S. Bell, M.A. Stuart House, 
Indian Mango Chutney : ‘ 
COMMON ENTRANCE Small 
Boys, aged 10 to 14 
Exceptional results 
and mountain air 
from—lIvor M Cross, 
(lately Senior Master at 


Coaching 
Individual 
past ten 
Games. 
M.A.., 
Stowe) 
Lapley 
Wales. 


Flowers. The 
ideal gilt tor all occasions. Specially selected | Schoo! 
colours or mixed shades. Direct trom the/ attention 
largest growers in the world From 1 en.) ycars Sea 
to 5 gns. a pox. One quality only—the best; | Prospectus 
Write for catalogue, Allwood Bros. Ltd., $3) Cantab 
Haywards Heath, Sussex. Phone Wivelsficid Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A. Oxon 
Green 232/233 Grange, Glandyfi, Machynileth, 
CONTACT LENSES. Wear these w Tel.: Glandyfi 243 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose yeur : ~ 
wn practitioner, Details from The Contact - se = — AND DICK, 7 Holland 
Lenses Finance Co. Ltd., 4 (ts) Reece Mews ve 11. Individual tuition for exami- 
South Kensington, S.W.? nations Navy and Army Entrance Ist M.B 
, General Certificate at all levels. Tel.: 
HANDBAG’ REPAIRS, alterations, re-| PARK 7437 
linings, frames, etc, Post or call for estimate 
Remake Handbag Co Dept. ‘S,” 1783a DELICATE CHILDREN (7 to 12. M. or F.) 
Brompton Road (corner Bauchamp PI.)/ received in home of woman doctor and 
three turnings from Harrods. tutored by husband (graduate). Details of case 
KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female.| ‘0 Edwards, Lorton Hall, nr. Cockermouth, 


and the Human Male sent on by post. © /a@od 


rit ) or o re Price * i , - . ‘ - 
anol ~ Family yg A , a, INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 
56 Wasdour %.. Loadce. W.1 Dene DX Secretaria! subjects for Graduates and others 
, , ~— — nths and 14 weeks’ courses begin at 
MICRO’S, CORNEAL AND CONTACI intervals. Davies's, White Lodge, 
LENSES. Easy payments arranged if desired | 2 Addison Road, W.14 (PARK 8392). 
For details and tree booklet write Corneal 
Contact Lenses Ltd.. Dept. 274C, Crown 
Chambers, 9 Albion St Leeds 1. Tel 
25232. Consulting Rooms in London, York 
Newcastle, Glasgow, etc 
PLENTY OF CAPITAL ideas in the kitchen 
are inspired by that wonderful Rayner’s 
Indian Mango Chutney 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every air and root ed + 
for ever, easily, in privacy at home, saving Retail 8/6 per bottle + 
sunds, Never Fails Guaranteed Cash or or try a glass in the Wine Restaurant * 


20s. monthly. Free Tral Write tor lus > - 
on oe plain Pec ogy Moo so 2a, Duke Street, Manchester Square, 
ain envelope Vandre Tel. WEL 


220 West Regent Street, Glas London, W.1 : 
rsh ce te ete che he ts ote oe ts ete whe ob te ote fe oft ote oe HERR 
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LAYTONS WINE MERCHANTS > 
uggest CHINON ROUGE, the lovely 


ented red Loire wine, that Rabelais « 
ove : 


Particulars “ : 
S808 

Ltd. (W.12) - 

gow, C2 
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EXPERT POSTA™, TUITION for examina-/ BOGNOR REGIS, Quict Guest House. 
tion. —University, Law, Accountancy, Secre-|Good food, home comfort, pleasant garden. 
tarial, Civil Service. Commercial, General} Widworthy, Sylvan Way. Tel. 350. 
Cert. of Education, etc. Also many practical!) BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. 
oe Courses in business subjects.| Cyiff. Tel.: 1944, 33 rms, 220 yds. sea front, 
came, eo subjects to wkin baeeeed lon ras Gon, Sones. Super 
. c 8 0 | . 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or} ave Seed. 7 gus, Summer 74-9 gs. 
call 30 Queen Victoria St., E co. SSpees, Fos Hotel, a. 
om On Loch Foyle, facing South, sandy bays. 
HACCOMBE SCHOOL, Newton Abbot./ Goif, Tennis, Bathing. Boating. Sea-fishing. 
Devon. Boys’ Boarding & Day from 7-17 yrs.| Funty licensed. H, & C. Moderate terms 
pn actly a gem nll Arana COTSWOLDS, Residential Hotel, well 
KINGSMOOR SCHOOL, Clossop, Derby-| heated, good cooking, garden, own poultry, 
shire. Recognised by the Ministry of| restful, near buses, shops. Old Red Lion, 
Education. An Independent Co-educational | Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. Tel.: 66. Summer 
Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls| terms 5-74 gns. 
from age six to University Entrance. : : 
Separate Junior School, Healthy moorland | GUESTS received. (ae en Oe 
situation in Glossop Hall. Grammar Scheo!| ‘ d beautif “y a Good food 
courses leading to Cambridge General|®7™¢  Deautiiul su Toundings. 
. ; : ***| attractively served—everything home made. 
Certificate of Educatien Examinations. For Pretty Garden. Terms 5+ guineas all year 
details apply Headmaster's Secretary. round. Marchant, Tickners, Hawkburst, 
OXFORD AND COUNTY Sec. School, 34) Kent. 
St. Giles, Comprehensive Training; Grad-| qjGHLANDS.—Retired Officer can take 
Course; Next term April 25. Prosp. one or two paying guests from May onwards. 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of} House delightfully situated N.E. Scotland 
Educa, (all examining Boards), London B.A.,| Box 397. 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Eeon., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B.,| jeRsEY, HOTEL AMBASSADEUR, St. 
B.D. Degrees and Diplomas; Law and Pro- Clement's Bay. The Island’s newest luxury 
fessional exams,, mod, frees. Prospectus from)| hotel, delightfully situated on sea front. 
C. D. Park, M.A., LL.D, Dept, BY2,| Private bathrooms, orchestra, fully licensed. 
Wolsey Hall, Oxtord (Est, 1894), | 10-16 guineas, Brochure “R." Tel. Central 
ST. BEES SCHOOL, CUMBERLAND—Six | 4455. 
Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions of LAKE DISTRICT. Hotel in magnificent 
value from £120 to £50 per annum are |siwuation overlooking Buttermere. Ideal for 
offered for competition at the end of May | walking and climbing holidays. Free fishing. 
» ay ty on Ist July, Further details) Newly opened by Ramblers’ Association in 
om the Headmaster. | conjunction with Lake District Planning 
ST. MARGARET'S, Yeaton Peverey, near| — Terms i a7 = My in- 
Shrewsbury. Boarding School for girls | clu ing service. -cal let from nager, Hass- 
(recognised by the Ministry of Education), ;¢SS, Buttermere, Cumberland, Tel.: Butter- 
situated in lovely Severn Valley, five miles| mere 209. 
from Shrewsbury. Girls received from the |, OQNDON (35 minutes), Northwood, Middle- 
age of 7 years. For prospectus apply Sec. | sex. Public Schoolmaster recommends de- 
SPANISH Summer Course in San Sebas-|lightful accommodation for school holidays 
tian, Aug. 1-18. The Hispanic Council, 2|0r longer. Breakfast served in room. Dinner 
Belgrave Square, S.W.1. SLO 7186. | optional. Close transport. Box 467. 


THE LONDON TUTOR, 151 Old Brompton | RYE. The Hope Anchor. R.AC., A.A. 
Rd., S.W.7. All subjects individually taught | approved. Licensed. Superb position in & 
in classes limited to five students: private | lovely centre for Spring holidays. Rye 2216. 
tuition. (Fully equipped laboratories.) The | ¢AINT-MAXIME. Holiday at the luxurious 
director will advise on all educational prob-| piorel des Palmiers, famous for cuisine, 
ne y syrrw; to solve them. Tele-| comfort, Palm-fringed terrace leading to 
puees * 9194). water's edge. Riviera sun, blue Mediter- 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59/62| ranean Sea. Open until November. Mod. all 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY, $306/ inclusive tariff. Write Prop. 
G lines). | SWITZERLAND, — For your Easter and 
SS  e——“$<$S——| | Summer holidays stay at a a _ 
| Accueil, rum by a young Anglo Swiss couple. 
SHOPPING BY POST | Wonderful view. Alpine flora, and walks. 
ALUMINIUM LADDERS, super quality,| Riding, tennis, swimming, fishing. Private 
direct from factory, save £ £ £s. Send today,|cat tours, Every comfort, Good cuisine. 
Baldwin's Ladders, Risca, Mon. Cc. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Ch&teau-d'Ocx. 
HOME-MADE WINE EQUIPMENT. Al! WELSH FARM-HOUSE, sea and moun- 
your requirements can be obtained from| tains, centre for walking and climbing. First- 
W. R. Loftus Ltd., 24 Tottenham Court| class food, Continual bot water, 7 gus. in- 
Road, London, W.1, Telephone Museum| clusive. Box No. 441. 
6235, Write for illustrated price list. = ——S—= 


HONEY. MARMALADE. Pure, unblended, HOLIDAYS & TOURS 


exquisite granulated honey. A special import , NN tock 

considered at least fully equal to the bee | Cee IN = wo Wate P. -- 

English. A remarkably high percentage of Leeper mp and four “cate, ad 
Stanley, Hon. Sec., Clifden Trout Anglers 


repeat orders have been received. Drums . 
with lids, 4 Ib. 12s. 6d., 7 Ib. 20s. Marma- Assoc., Connemara, Ireland. 


lade. Coarse cut. Only ingredients first} FREE. Norfolk Broads Holiday Booklet 
grade fresh Orange and pure Cane Sugar.| Modern furnished Bungalows with wonderful 
Another pure and delicious Speciality for| fishing and yachting facilities om River 
the Breakfast Table. 2 Ib. tins 6 for 16s. All| Thurne. Return post replies. MORSE, Repps. 
Post Paid. Case of 24, 70s. Carriage Paid. Potter Heigham, Norfolk. 


SHILLING COPLEY CO. LTD. 16 Philbot) GRAND PRIVATE COACH TOURS, 16 

an : we . |days Rome and Venice, 454 gns.; 16 days 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for! Venice, etc., 364 gns.; 11 days Interlaken, 
their lustrous beautv. Elegant Damask) 26) gns. AIR-rail 14 days Lugano, 344 gns. 
Table Cloths and Napery. Printed and| Rail. 10 days Interlaken 20 gns. Hartman- 
Embroidered Luncheon sets, Afternoon) Knight (Emberbrook 3785), 58 The Wood- 
Tea Cloths, ete. Dress Linens in over) lands, Esher, Surrey 


Twenty colours. Hllustrated Brochure con-| ogsyppe , ° : 
taining charming possibilities for Wed- SOUTHERN SPAIN TUES YEAR? Avoid 
ding Gifts From Rosemoyne, Irish| 2a* tedious over-land journey by taking 
1 nt . oe advantage of Poly’s unique combined sea and 
inens, Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern oach tour. Six nights at sea on a Cruising 
Ireland y Liner—nine nights touring Andalusia by 
FWEED. Genuine hand-woven thoroughly! juxury motor coach, Departure from South- 
shrunk, Send for patt., state garment and/ampton 16th July and the 24th September. 
shade, Stanleys, Clifden, Connemara, Irel.| Inclusive terms from 49 gns. Leaflet from 
PrYPEWRITERS/ DUPLICATORS. Verney POLY TRAVEL, Shipping Division (Section 
Clayton, M.C. Market Rasen, s.a.c. | M.M.), 311 Regent Street, W.1. 
= TRAMP AND CARGO BOAT CRUISES 
from £12 for § days to £195 for 3 months. 
HOTELS & GUEST HOUSES | Aico passages to Canada/U.S.A. from £50.— 
ABBEYDORE COURT, Abbeydore, Here-|APPIY for brochure wo A. BOWERMAN 
ford. Quiet Country holiday he» ' —, ~ 


Beautitul | yy 7 
OLborn 188 
Visitors and permenents made HOLbora . 




















scenery 








welcome, 


ABING WORTH HALL, near dicta’ ACCOMMODATION 


West Sussex, Downland country, Large gar- BACHELOR, Flat, sitting-room, bedroom 

dens; 1} miles from sea; buses. Holiday Of| jam ¢hw.. owa telephone Cooked break- 

long term, Several ground floor bedrooms fast -— valeting Near Middlesex Hospi- 
hicense atic Iboro " ~hil- ~ - . 

} oe “ ms ed. ke a: Pu rough. West Chil tal; six guineas weekly.—Box No, 484. 

BARMOUTH, WALES. Glorious Scenery, UNFURNISHED ACCOMMODATION re- 

MIN-Y-Mor Private Hotel, Sea Front. quired in or around London by young 


Rallroom. Table Tennis, Talkies. Brochure business couple within next six months 
F. Waddling 


Good references. Please reply to Box <#¥« 
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With Ashley Courtenay 


This Year 








ABERDOUR, Fife. WOODSIDE HOTEL 
(2 hour Edinburgh). This comfortably 
furnished hotel, famous for its cuisine and 
cellar, has every amenity close at hand: 
Golf, Fishing, Tennis, Boating and Bathing. 


ABERFOYLE, Perthshire. THE COVEN- 
ANTERS INN. Note well this unique inn 
where soft lighting, old w work and 


‘exquisite cooking blend with modern 


rivate bath- 


appointed bedrooms and 
Trossachs, 


rooms. A good base for ¢ 
Stirling and Loch Lomond. 


NEAR ABERGAVENNY, Moa. LLAN™ 
SANTFFRAED COURT HOTEL pro 
vides a rare standard of comfort and food: 
excellent wines. Club licence. Tennis’ 
Fishing, Hacking. Excellent touring base 
for lovely valleys Wye and Usk. 
ALDEBURGH, Suffolk. THE UPLANDS. 
Here, where the poet Crabbe once lived, is a 
home of gracious living. Not labelled Hotel 
or Guest House, it attracts those apprecia- 
tive of good cooking, faithful service, 
books, flowers and sunny spaciousness. 
Tel.: 156, 
BANTRY BAY, Co. Cork. ARDNA- 
GASHEL HOUSE. 25 yards from the sea. 
An Irish Country House Hotel in glorious 
scenery, with goggle-fishing, bathing, sail- 
ing; or just eating, drinking and being lazy. 
Write R. Kaulback. 
NEAR EDINBURGH. GREYWALLS. 
Gullane. The only dour thing about this 
hotel is its name, for comfort and hos- 
— abound in this lovely Laem 
ouse. Within easy reach of city. Golf, 
Tennis. Lovely Gardens. Licensed. 
LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL 
one mile from Haywards Heath main line 
station, immune from sound of passing 
traffic. Its purport is mainly residential 
with catering and comfort happily blending 
with country house pursuits. 
LONDON, N.W.4. HENDON HALL 
First-class Residential Hotel, 20 mins. 
West End. Excellent cuisine; fully licensed; 
suites with 
Putting, Billiards; adjoins Hendon Goll 
Club. Tel.: Hendon 1456. 
MARLOW. COMPLEAT ANGLER 
HOTEL (London 31 miles) overlooking 
the Thames’ most beautiful weir. Centre 
for Windsor, Ascot, Henley. A good base 
for Swratford-on-Avon (70 miles). — 
tional cuisine and service. Private bath- 
rooms, Tennis, Boating, Golf. 


BOURNEMOUTH. CARLTON HOTEL 
A.A, 5 Star. Well spoken of always, for 
Service is the key-note. Situated on the 
East Cliff and facing full south, enjoying 
both sunshine and sea views. 150 bed- 
rooms and suites. Lifts. Central heating. 
Excellent garage facilities. Tel.: 6560. 


FALMOUTH. FALMOUTH HOTEL. 
A fine anchorage for an early holiday, with 
its sunny sea aspect, spring flowers, lift 
(ground floor bedroom, if need be), and 
high standards of catering and comfort. 
Write to R. J. S. Fields, outlining your 
requirements. Tel.: 761. 


HYTHE, Kent. HOTEL IMPERIAL. 
Stands in a wonderful island position 
overlooking the sea. 9-hole Golf Course, 
Tennis, Croquet, Bowls, Putting, all in 
own 50-acre grounds. First-class comfort, 
food and service. Cocktail bar, Sundeck 
Lounge, Ballroom. Manager, C. Greame 
Horspool, Tel.: 67441. 


rivate bath. Hard Tennis, 

















MINEHEAD, Somerset. NORTHFIELD) 
Situated in 3 acres of grounds; aims at, 
high standard of catering and comfort 
any time of year. Convalescence! Honey.| 
moon? Or Holiday? Exmoor, the sea ang 
Northfield make a happy combination, | 
NEAR NEWQUAY, Glendorgal. Nj 
Tangye offers Continental holiday 
Cornish sea. Comfort, informality, 
ficent food. Own beach. golden sand, 
rock pools, surf-bathing. Children we) 
comed. Licensed. 9-16 gns. to July 9th, the! 
11-20 gns. 
Vina OSWESTRY. LAKE VYRN¥Y 
HOTEL. Set at 1,000 ft. in the midst gf 
Wales (34 miles Shrewsbury). Beautify 
unspoilt countryside. Trout fishing, shoo) 
ing, riding, tennis, swimming, comfort apg) 
good food. An Hotel you should visit, } 
PENZANCE, Cornwall. QUEEN'S HO. 
TEL. A favourme hotel! in a favour! 
position. This first-class hotel overlooks 
Mount's Bay, and is a fine base for touring 
the Cornish Riviera from St. Ives to Landy 
End and the Lizard. | 
ST. IVES, Cornwall. THE GARRACK 
HOTEL. In a unique position over 

bay, and 10 mins. walk from town centr) 
This hotel appeals to all for comfort, good) 
food and cheerful service. Licensed, 912) 
gns. Summer. 8-10 gns. Spring ai! 
Autumn, 

ST. IVES, Cornwall. ST. IVES Bay 
HOTEL. 52 bedrooms (some priva’e bat» 
rooms) overlooking sands and sea. Now 
under the personal direction of M, H 
Allen. Excellent cuisine. Tennis cours, 
Service Garage. Licensed. Open May-Oc 
ST. MAWES, Cornwall. HOTEL TRE 
SANTON. Lovely Country House » 
sheltered Bay, with terraced gardens to) 
water's edge. Beautifully furnished, every 
modern convenience. First-class cuisine. 
Club Bar. Terms from 45s. per day. 
Trains met Truro. Tel.: 322. 
SHERBORNE, Dorset. THE DIGBY 
HOTEL. A favourite ““Half-way House” 
between London and the West; Birming- 
ham and the South. A first-class base for 
exploring the Hardy Country. Fully 
licensed. Quiet position near Abbey 
Church. 

SIDBURY, Devon. SIDBURY HOUSE 
HOTEL. The comforts of a home, the 
freshness of country fare, the restfulnessof 
country surrounds and the nearness of a 
unspoilt seaside resort (Sidmouth 3 miles 
may be just what you seek. 


JERSEY, C.I. ST. BRELADE’S BA 
HOTEL. Britain's farthest South, fac 
sands, and a shimmering sea reopens © 
greet Spring sunshine and flowers. Wi 
not fly over? Ideal for Spring and 
Summer. Licensed. Nightly Dinner Da 
ces. Write for Brochure. 

JERSEY, C.1., Bouley Bay. WA 
EDGE HOTEL offers you that unsophs® 
cated holiday you may have long b# 
seeking with Continental Cuisine | 
Service, and every form of holiday delight 
Write now for our coloured Brocht 
which gives many interesting details. Qu’ 
ref.: A.C. 


TORQUAY. GRAND HOTEL. Fa 
your Spring, Easter and Summer holiday 


Facing full south, overlooking Torta 





with tennis, squash, golf and dancing 4 
free to residents. Write S. R. Paul. Te 
2234. 








Halt Awhile 








Is it seaside or country you want—sport or relaxation 
No matter what your holiday requirements are It¥ 
pay you to buy the new edition of 


‘LET’S HALT AWHI 


IN BRITAIN AND IRELAND’ 


8/6 from all bookshops or 9/- direct from: 
~~ ASHLEY COURTENAY 










Now on sale 


- London, S.¥ 
ae 





22nd Edition, 1955 68(J) St. James’s Street - 
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